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Cc. B. COTTRELL. 
A BUSY LIFE AND ITS RESULTS—PRINTING-PRESS IMPROVEMENTS. 


R. C. B. COTTRELL was born in Westerly, R.I., | 
| August 21, 1821. In 1842 he had completed his | 
term of apprenticeship at the machinist business in | 
Phenix, R. I., and 


pany, and also commenced the manufacture, on their own 
account, of a poly-chrumatic press, of which they sold quite 
In June, 1858, they made their pat- 
which was 


a large number. 
terns for their first drum cylinder press, 
called the Potter press, by request of Mr. C. Potter, Jr., 
who, at that time (though handling the Davis Oscillator), 

was employed by 





continued his labors 
there, the greater 
portion of the time 
as employing con- 
tractor, until 1855. 

During this pe- 
riod he made many 
improvements in la- 
bor-saving tools and 
machinery, by which 
he was able to earn 
a sufficient amount 
of money to start in 
the machinist busi- 
ness at his old home 
at Westerly, R. I., 
associating with him 
Mr. Nathan Bab- 
cock, under the firm 
name of Cottrell & 
3abcock. ‘The Paw- 
catuck Manufactur- 
ing Company, of 
Westerly, R. I., then 
iron founders, built 
for, and leased to 
Cottrell & Babcock 
a machine shop ad- 
joining the foundry. 


C. B. COTTRELL. 


them as traveling 
salesman — it being 
so called to aid him 
in its sale. Cottrell 
& Babcock contin- 
ued to build these 
presses under the 
above name until 
1867, at which time 
they deemed it ad- 
visable to sell their 
machinery under 
their own name, and 
accordingly obtain- 
ed office at 8 
Spruce street, N. Y., 
a location which has 


an 


been retained by 
them and their suc- 
cessors to the pres- 
ent day. The man- 
ufacture of presses 
prior to 1867, had 
furnished them but 
a small portion of 
their business, for 
soon after the intro- 
duction of the cylin- 
der press, the Oscil- 











The Pawcatuck 
Manufacturing Company had, at that time, purchased 
of Merwin Davis, of New York, his patent oscillating 
printing-press, which was being built for them at Hope 
Valley, R. I., under the direct supervision of Mr. Davis. 

In July, 1856, Cottrell & Babcock contracted to build 
these machines for the Pawcatuck Manufacturing Com- 





lator having proved 
a failure, they built only such cylinder presses as could 
be disposed of by Messrs. Potter & Co., the larger 
portion of their factory being devoted to the manufac- 
ture of other kinds of machinery. In 1867, when they 
began to make a specialty of printing-presses, under 
their own name, Mr. Cottrell commenced the series of 
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patented improvements which have made the Cottrell 
press so justly popular. Among the first of these was the 
improvement on the air spring, for reversing the bed, with 
its patent yielding plunger, vacuum valve, and governing 
attachment. This invention, increasing, as it did, the 
capacity of the printing-press for fine as well as fast work, 
was so far reaching in its effects that it immediately 
brought Mr. Cottrell to the notice of the printing and 
mechanical world as one of the leading inventors of the 
day. At first this revolution was denounced as impracti- 
cable, but, as it soon received the indorsement of imitation 
by those who had opposed it the most, it was finally 
accepted on its merits, and the claims made for it then are 
no longer disputed by any one. Mr. Cottrell was the 
first to apply the tapeless delivery to the drum cylinder 
press, also the first to introduce-a positive slider motion, 
hinged roller frames, and numerous other improvements, 
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Mr. Cottrell has led an exceedingly busy life, having 
always had the general management of the business. He 
disposed of the productions of the factory, in addition to 
which he also attended to the minutest details of the 
development of his mechanical ideas, improving the tools 
for the manufacture of the machinery, and carefully scru- 
tinizing the work in its different stages of development ; 
and so careful has he been of the reputation of the firm, 
that not a press has ever been allowed to leave the works 
without his personal inspection and approval. In this he 
has been ably assisted by his three sons who are all practical 
machinists, and who became associated with him in the 
business under the firm name of C. B. Cottrell & Sons. 
On the retirement of Mr. Babcock, whose entire interest 
he purchased some years ago, the new firm at once entered 
on an era of prosperity that has seldom been equaled in 
this, or any other country. They have more than doubled 
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COTTRELL’S FORWARD DELIVERY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


which are covered by more than torty foreign and American 
patents, the latest of which is the new front delivery, for 
two revolution, stop cylinder and lithograph presses: This 
invention is deserving of more than passing notice, as it 
marks an era in the progress of the ‘‘art preservative’’ more 
pronounced, even, than the introduction of the fly, which 
for generations has been accepted as the only reliable 
method of carrying the printed sheet to the pile table; but 
as the demand for fine work increased, Mr. Cottrell became 
impressed with the necessity for a more improved method 
than the time-honored but cumbersome wooden fly, and the 
result is the present invention, which takes the printed 
sheets from the cylinder, laying them printed side up, 
without the aid of fly, strings or tapes of any kind, and, as 
it leaves every part of the press free of access, at all times, it 
will be seen how great an improvement it is over the old 
method, which has done such good service in its time, but 
must now give way to the requirements of this progressive 
age. 





the capacity of their works, adding the latest’and most 
improved labor-saving machinery to be found in the 
market, and building many tools of their own design 
especially adapted to the requirements of their business, 
until it is safe to say that they now have the largest and most 
complete establishment, devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of the stop cylinder, two revolution, drum cylinder 
and lithograph presses in this country. ‘Their factory is 
situated at Westerly, R.I., the different departments 
having a floor space of nearly 100,000 square feet, and still 
further additions to some of the buildings are in contem- 
plation. The factory being on the Shore Line railroad, 
between New York and Boston, gives them exceptional 
facilities for through freights to the West and other points, 
without change, and at New York rates. In addition to 
this, they have a dock frontage of goo feet in length, where 
coal, iron and other heavy freights are brought at a very 
trifling expense. 

In direct connection with the eastern establishment, 
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there is, also, under the especial supervision of Mr. E. A. 
Blake, its efficient, wide-awake, western manager, a branch 
manufactory in this city, embracing an extensive press, 
machine and repair shop, where all its electrotyping and 
stereotyping machinery is now turned out. The growing 
demands of its western customers can thus be supplied 
without delay, and, from present indication, this feature 
of the business is destined to increase to enormous pro- 
portions. 

Thus has the business of this firm kept pace with the 
marvelous growth of our country. From an humble begin- 
ning, and fitful struggle—from the little acorn, planted in 
anxiety and hope —till it has assumed its present mam- 
moth proportions; and, believing in giving honor to 
whom honor is due, we feel justified in stating that its 
phenomenal success, is indebted entirely to the mechanical 
genius, business tact, and indomitable energy of its 


founder, C. B. Cottrell, whose portrait is herewith pre- | 
| rulework is executed, a mitering and curving machine, 


sented to the readers of the INLAND PRINTER. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
II. 

HE practical application of the principles of economy 

to all branches of business should be the aim of any- 
one who wishes to see a balance on the rigit side of his ac- 
counts at the close of every month’s transactions. But 
sometimes a very nice discrimination is necessary to decide 
what economy really is. It may be economical on some 
occasions to spend money, paradoxical as it may seem ; for 
a judicious expenditure is often the means of bringing in 
large returns, even though circumstances do not appear to 
favor the outlay. 

In no business is the study of economy more essential 
than in that of a printer, where so many channels are open 
through which the lawful profits may glide away, im- 
perceptibly, perhaps, but none the less sure. Material 
wears out, and has to be replaced; paper stock is liable to 
be damaged; time is expended on work which cannot 
be fairly charged to the customer; and, in other ways, 
expenses grow to a greater proportion than they should. 

To guard against the encroachments of such insidious 
foes as are here mentioned, the adoption and application 
of a good proverb, such as, 

‘¢ 4’ PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GAINED,’’ 
may prove a great help in keeping expenses within reason- 
able limits. Let every person in the establishment be 
encouraged to take as much care of their employer’s 
property as they would if it were their own. Wastefulness, 
of every kind, should be discountenanced, especially waste 
of time, which is often the greatest item of expense. Time 
is often wasted in printing-offices by looking for ‘‘sorts,’’ 
and, in this matter, the penny may be saved by buying a new 
font of type. Experience has frequently demonstrated the 
fact, that when a job runs on sorts, the value of the aggre- 
gate time spent by compositors looking through a quantity 
of standing matter, for certain letters of a font, would pur- 
chase two or three complete fonts of the type needed: 
The printer may not think it necessary to buy the type; 
but its usefulness afterward, on other jobs, independent of 
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the economy effected on the particular job for which it is 
bought, will prove the wisdom of the expenditure. 
Nothing is lost in a joboffice by having the cases well 
stocked with type, for, where material is plentiful, a job 
can be set in less time, the cost of the work is not so great, 
the customer is pleased to get his order filled promptly and 
at moderate cost, and the reputation of the office is 
enhanced. 

But something more than a plentiful supply of type is 
needed to facilitate the execution of work. Leads and 
brass rule have their part to perform, and though the first 
cost may be greater, it is better to furnish the office with 
labor-saving leads and rule than to purchase them in 
strips, and cut them up in the office. The amount of waste 
attendant upon the latter mode of procedure will often 
exceed the difference in first cost. 

The use of labor-saving appliances goes a long way 
toward gaining the pennies. For instance, where much 


though involving the outlay of a few dollars, will enable 
work to be performed in as many minutes as it would take 
a compositor hours to accomplish without its aid, and in a 
far superior manner. 

In the employment of labor, the mistake is often made 
of supposing that the cheapest is the more profitable ; but 
the fact is, as many employers have found to their cost, 
cheap labor is terribly expensive. A skilled workman will 
endeavor to obtain a high price for his labor, and usually 
gets it; but in return he gives his employer far more work, 
and of better quality than the low-priced worker, and the 
employer is the greatest gainer. An establishment employ- 
ing high-class labor will secure orders which business men 
would not dream of placing with the ‘‘Cheap Johns’’ of 
the profession, and be making money while the latter are 
struggling to make both ends meet. 

No well regulated office should be without a ‘‘distrib- 
utor,’’ and jobs should be distributed as soon as possible 
after coming from the press. A moderate supply of 
material will thus be kept in constant use, where if jobs 


| were kept standing for any length of time, new material 


would have to be purchased. Some printers think it a 
needless expense to keep a distributor, and imagine they 
are saving their penny by doing without one, but the woful 
condition of their ‘‘standing’’ matter (which in many 
instances would be more truly described as “ falling”’ 
matter) should dispossess them of this illusion. It is to 
the interest of both employer and employed, that matter 
should be kept standing as short a time as possible. The 
policy of letting it stand until business slacks up a little, 
and then crowding all hands on distribution, is ‘a very 
short-sighted one at best. 

Not only in the composing-department is it necessary 


| tostudy economy. The pressroom is generally expected to 


earn sufficient to cover any deficiency that may occur in 


| other departments. Some printers have even declared that if 
| it were not for their presses, they would have to give up busi- 


ness, for the other portions of the establishment were being 
Whether these statements are true on not, 
Certain it is, that the presswork 
The use 


run at a loss. 
is a matter of opinion. 
of a job either makes or mars it as a work of art. 








stock on work for which a fair price is paid, is very ques- 
tionable economy, and is more likely to end in the loss of 
dollars, even though some pennies were saved at the begin- 
ning., Pressroom economy should consist in having very 
few idle presses or feeders; keeping the presses clean, and 
in good running order, and promptly repairing any mishap 
that may occur; carefulness in the use of ink, oil, etc. ; 
employment of competent pressmen, with some knowledge 
of press mechanism, so that it would not be necessary to 
send for a machinist every time a little derangement oc- 
curred in any of the presses. 

Economy is the road to wealth, but care should be taken 
to avoid parsimony, bearing in mind that ‘there is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’’ 
This can be applied to business equally as well as to pri- 
vate transactions. AF. 


POOR RICHARD’S SAYINGS. 


’ 


\ T the time ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac’’ was published 
there was a peculiar fitness in giving to the people 
precepts and maxims designed to promote thrift, and incul- 
cate the virtues of prudence and forehandedness. It 
appeared regularly each year from 1732 to 1757. At that 
time the colonies were composed of a population whose 
chief concern was the struggle for existence. ‘To such the 
‘bread and butter’’ philosophy was the one thing needful 
among the principles to live by. It would be unfair, how- 


ever, to Franklin’s character to view him in the light of a 
teacher of the prudential virtues only. His place in his- 
tory is far more important than that. His eminent services 
in the cause of science, and his record as one of the 
shrewdest diplomats of his time, testify to the various 


excellencies of his character. At that time the people of 
the provinces welcomed and adopted the wisdom of Poor 
Richard’s Sayings, which became a set of living principles 
only second to their religion. The conditions then exist- 
ing have not altogether changed at this day. Prosperity is 
more general now and more widely diffused, but there is 
just as much need of thrifty economy as then. 

Many of the sayings which we shall quote are taken 
from Parton’s ‘‘ Life of Franklin,’’ 
and worthy of careful reading. 
appear in it, but the comic element is the prevailing one,”’ 
says Parton. At one time, when the taxes were oppressive 
in the colonies, Poor Richard is represented as stopping 
his horse at an auction of merchants’ goods. Parton re- 
lates as follows: 


an admirable work, 


“The hour of the sale not being come, they were conversing on 
the badness of the times; and one of the company called to a plain, 
clean old man, with white locks, ‘ Pray, Father Abraham, what think you 
of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin the country ?, How 
shall we ever be able to pay them? What would you advise us to do?’ 
Father Abraham stood up and replied, ‘If you would have my advice, 
I will give it you in short, for a@ word to the wise is enough, as Poor 
Richard says.’ All the prudential and economical maxims of Poor 
Richard are then quoted with connecting remarks. ‘*The people 
heard it,” says Poor Richard, “and approved the doctrine, and imme- 
diately practiced the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon; 
for the auction opened, and they began to buy extravagantly.” 


‘* Many serious maxims | 


| 


preached by St. Anthony to the fishes. The old doggerel 


runs as follows: 


“The sermon being ended, each turned and descended. The pikes 
went on stealing, the eels went on eeling. Much delighted were they 
but preferred the old way.’ The following are specimens of Poor 


Richard’s sayings: ‘ Love well, whip well.’ “The proof of gold is 
fire; the proof of a woman, gold; the proof of man, a woman.” 
“There is no little enemy.”’ ‘Drink water; put the money in your 
pocket, and leave the dry belly-ache in the punch-bowl.” “ Necessity 
“Three may keep a secret if two of 
“ Keep thy shop and 


never made a good bargain.” 
them are dead.”’ ‘ Deny self for self’s sake.” 
thy shop will keep thee.” 
‘¢ Forewarned, forearmed.”’ 


« An old young man will be a young old 
“ Fish and visitors smell in three 
“ Wealth is not his 


man,” 
days.’ ‘Diligence is the mother of good luck.” 
* He that can have patience can 
“<The 


‘“« There 


that has it, but his that enjoys it.” 
have what he will.” ‘God heals, the doctor takes the fee.’ 
noblest question in the world is, what good may I do in it?” 

are three faithful friends, an old wife, an old dog, and ready money.” 
“Who has deceived thee so oft as thyself?” ‘Fly pleasures and 
they’ll follow you.” ‘ He that would have a short Lent, let him bor- 
row money to be repaid at Easter.” ‘Keep your eyes wide open 
before marriage, half shut afterward.”” “As we must account for 
every idle word, so we must for every idle silence.” ‘Search others 
for their virtues, thyself for thy vices.” ‘Let thy discontents be thy 
secrets.” 
that age, whose history is not diverting.” 
afflictions, everyone has courage enough and to spare.” 


treachery are the practice of fools that have not wit enough to be 


“Industry need not wish.” “ Happy that nation, fortunate 


‘“To bear other people’s 
“ Tricks and 


honest.” 

These are a few selections from those remarkable say- 
ings. It will be observed that many of them contain much 
wisdom in a concentrated form. 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
W. FALLIS. 
VI. 
HE cuts of the alphabet are infinitely superior in the 
drawing, expression and engraving to any of the 
block books, and, generally, to the wood cuts executed 
prior to 1500, with the exception of those that are by 


BY S. 





| Albert Diirer and those contained in the Hypnerotomachia, 
| an Italian rhapsody embellished with wood cuts, supposed 
to have been designed by Raffaele or Andrea Mantegna, 
| and printed by Aldus Manutius, at Venice, in 1499. 
If the cuts of the alphabet were indeed not engraved in 
England, it is certain that at rather an early period the 
| volume was in the possession of Englishmen. The cover 
| consists of a double fold of thick parchment, and on the 
inside, between the folds, is written, in large old English 
| characters, a name that Jackson reads as ‘‘Edwardus 
| Lowes.” 
On the blank side of the last leaf, there is a sketch of a 
| letter, commencing ‘‘ Right reverent and worshipful masters 
and frynds,’’ etc. This writing purports to belong to the 
period of Henry VIII. Also, other evidences on the 
cover tend to confirm the theory that the leaves had been 
mounted, and the volume covered about a hundred years 
after the cuts were engraved. Jackson and Ottley both 
agree in placing the engraving of the cuts at about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Mr. Jackson, however, is 
| decidedly of the opinion that the drawings were made by a 





native of France, contrary to Mr. Ottley’s opinion that | 
| wood engravings, typographically executed, between 1461 


they were made by Dutch or Flemish artists. 


The last cut in the book is an ornamental flower and | 


scroll design, drawn with great freedom and spirit, far 
surpassing anything of the kind executed on wood in the 


fifteenth century ; not particularly the style of the engrav- | 


ing, which, though coarse, is very effectively and ju- 
diciously executed, but, more definitely, the taste and 
skill displayed in the grace and freedom with which the 
drawings are made. 

The following Fig. 7 is the letter K at page 109: 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE. 

The original is 3% inches wide by 45% inches high. 
The cuts are printed in a light brown or sepia color. The 
style of this drawing is not unlike those we see in illuminated 
French manuscripts of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The only two words which occur, engraved on the cuts, in 
the volume, are French, and are on the ribbon or scroll 
in front of the kneeling lover, on which is also engraved a 
heart, the words he is supposed to utter, mon ami. 

The costume of the female, to whom these words are 
addressed, appears to be French, and the action of the 
kneeling lover is surely characteristic of that nation. No 
Dutchman, certainly, ever addressed his lady with such an 
air. He holds what appears to be a ring with the grace of 
a modern Frenchman holding his snuff-box. 

In this volume of the alphabets, it’ is apparent that the 
art of wood engraving had made marked progress at the 
time the cuts were executed, although no attempts have 
been made at cross-patching, which was introduced in 
1486; yet the shadows and relief effects are expressively 
indicated by either the thickening of the shadow lines or 
by short parallel lines expressive of color, or by both, as 
the desired effect would warrant. 


The various expressions on the different faces of the | 


figures in the book of alphabets, surely display no mean 
talent; and, at the present time, the wood engraver who 
can draw and engrave such comprehensive expressions and 
attitudes, with the degree of freedom in which the cuts in 


to no little commendation. 
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Comparing these cuts with those in books containing 


and 1490, it is surprising that wood engraving should 
have so materially declined when employed by printers for 


| the illustration of their books. 


The best of the cuts, printed in connection with letter- 
press, in the period referred to, are decidedly inferior 
to the best of those in the early block books. It would be 


| too tedious to enter into a detailed description of all the 


block books described by Heineken. A brief description 
of that named ‘‘ Ars Memorandi,”’ and a list of the more 
noteworthy of others, that have been referred to by 
bibliographers, will give the reader a fair comprehension of 
the works of the art of wood engraving in the early history 
and practice of the art. 

The ‘‘ Ars Memorandi’”’ is considered by Schelhorn 
and Dr. Dibdin as one of the earliest of block books, and 
Jackson also concurs in their opinion; but Heineken 
thinks that it is of a later date than the ‘‘ Poor Preacher’s 
Bible ’’ and the “‘ History of the Virgin.’’ He says the style 
is almost identical with the figures in the ‘‘ Apocalypsis.’’ 

It is quarto in size, and contains fifteen cuts, and fifteen 
pages of text also cut on wood, and printed on one side of 
each leaf, only, by means of friction. (Heineken has seen 
two different editions of this book, which were evidently 
printed from different blocks). At the bottom of each 
page of text, is a letter of the alphabet, commencing with 
a, indicating the order in which they follow each other. 
In every cut is represented an animal, an eagle, an angel, 
an ox, or a lion, emblematic of the evangelist whose gospel 
is to be impressed on the memory. Each of the animals 
is represented as standing upright, and marked with 
various signs expressive of the contents of the different 


| chapters. 


To the Gospel of St. John, which commences the 
book, three cuts and three pages of text is allotted. St. 
Matthew employs five cuts and five pages of text. St. 
Mark, three cuts and three pages of text; and St. Luke 
employs four cuts and four pages of text. 

J. C. von Artin, in his essay on ‘‘ The Earliest Results 
of the Inventiun of Printing,’’ says: ‘‘It is worthy of 
observation, that this book, which the searching and 
intelligent bibliographers consider to be one of the earliest 
of its kind, should be devoted to the improvement of the 
memory, which, though divested of much of its former im- 
portance by the invention of writing, was to be rendered 
of still less consequence by the introduction of printing.” 

(To be continued.) 





ORIGIN OF THE TERM “ PRINTER.”—As to the use of the word 


printer: As early as the second half of the fourteenth century there 
was in Germany and the Netherlands a trade carried on in prints made 


| from wood engravings, generally consisting of single leaves called 
| “briefs,” from breve (scriptum), as every small document was called 


in the Latin of the Middle Ages, to distinguish it from a book. The 
makers of these briefs were called “ prenters,” the word being applied 
to both the printers and the engravers of the blocks. Hence, the first 
typographical productions were said to be “ prented.” Schoeffer calls 
Mainz, in 1492, “ Eine anefangk der prenterye.” The terminology of 


g | this method of wood engraving was consequently at first applied to 
the book of alphabets are embellished, would be entitled 
| to print, printer. 


typography; and we get the words drucken, trucken, prenten, printen : 
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Van Bibber’s Dolley (Composition, 


Price 30 Cents per Pound. 





IS THE BEST COMPOSITION MADE; IS THE MOST RELIABLE, 
AND DOES THE BEST WORK. 


Van Bibber’s “Rough and Ready” 


Price 35 Cents per Pound. 





Is the Cheapest Roller Material sold. By using it your winter Rollers will cost you about 
: P 7 5 y ‘ J 
nineteen cents per pound, and the Rollers will be good ones. It is easy, 
quick and sure, and can be kept on hand for years. 





Our goods are kept in stock by the following leading houses. Send your orders to them 
and SPECIFY VAN BIBBER’S: 


FOR SALE IN THE EAST BY 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO New York City. | J.& F. B. GARRETT Syracuse, N.Y. 
VANDERBURG, WELLS & CO New York City. H.L. PELOUZE & SON Washington, D. C. 
COLLINS & McLEESTER Philadelphia, Pa. | H. L. PELOUZE & SON Richmond, Va. 

Boston, Mass. | CHAS. J. CARY & CO Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE IN THE WEST BY 


MARDER, LUSE & CO Chicago, Ill. | JNO. T. RETON & SON Kansas City, Mo. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER Chicago, Ill. | C. P. KINGSBURY St. Joseph, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY St. Louis, Mo. | JONES BROS Dallas, Tex. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO,, St. Paul, Minn. | J. J. PASTORIZA Houston, Tex. 
ROB’T ROWELL Louisville, Ky. | CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. | LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Cincinnati, O. 

New Orleans, La. | CHATFIELD & WOODS Cincinnati, O. 

Atlanta, Ga. | CHARLES STEWART PAPER CO.....Cincinnati, O. 

Des Moines, Ia. | ALLAN C. KERR & CO Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orders are also promptly filled by the following Advertising Agencies : 
New York. | Chicago, III. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | Cincinnati, O. 











OO LONGWORTH STREABT, 


Rollers Cast Promptly. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Radiating Sheet Supporters. 


The latest and best device in the world for feeding and registering paper, envel- 
opes (flat or folded), cards, etc., on platen printing presses, 
They are made in nine sizes and are adapted to any make or size of press. 
Anyone can affix them to the platen by hand where they will remain ready for 
use. They hold rigidly, and do not damage 
the platen paper. They are adjustable to the THE 
finest degree and to all positions. They answer { f { 


for every description of workand feed perfectly ti, aS ans 
smooth and easy. “Delight 
oes 


Unsought Testimony. 


New York, Dec. 5, 1884. 

Mr. E. L. Meciti: 

Dear S1r,—On the 13th ult. I bough 
a set of your ‘‘ Radiating Sheet Supporters.’ 
To say that I am pleased with them is bu 
faintly to express it. They are perfection, On % 
all kinds of close register work, like printing in 
several colors, they do not shift amy, and allow 
of new platen sheets being put on the press 
without disturbing the register. All progressive } 
printers cannot do without them when once 
used, Yours, etc., 


Ae Dy 
N. F. CARRYL 


wee sey y 
: ; 7: cd, patie i 
64 College Place, New York City. a) New istinn. 
ne % darever “Radiating Sheet Supporters: 
Sizes .. 2% 3 3% 4 416 5 6 6%% inches long. 
Prices.. $2.50 2.55 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 2.90 complete set. 
For the 6xg 7x1r 8x12 QxI3 I0XI5 11X17 12x18 13x19 14X22 press, 


When ordering, state name of Press, and size inside the chase. 


BR. LL. MBAGIL4|G. 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 


60 DUANE STREET, NRW YORK. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MEGILL’S PATENT, 

Wire Gauge Pins, 25c. per doz. 

Lightning Sheet Adjusters, $1.50 to $1.90 
per set. 

Radiating Sheet Supporters, $2.50 to 
$2.90 per set. 

Parallel Feed Guides, 
to style of press. 


Brass Gauge Pins, 4oc. per doz. 
Adjustable Steel Gauge Pins, 60c. per 


oz. 
Spring Tongue Gauge Pins, $1.20 per 
doz,, 40c. per set. 
Improved Extension Feed Guides, $1.00 
per set. 


Prices according 
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C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 SANsoM Srv. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
_ 66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 
198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





GOLDING’S 


TABLET # PRESS 


For Blocking Paper of all Sizes. 





SHOWS THE POSITION OF PRESS WHEN PAPER IS READY FOR CEMENTING, 





This press reduces cost of blocking to comparatively nothing. 
can be blocked at a time in about ten minutes. 


EVERY PRINTER, STATIONER AND BINDER NEEDS IT. 
Prices, $9 and $15. 


OPINIONS. 

Joun Carter & Co., Paper Dealers, Boston: ‘It would be difficult for us to 
get along without it. Everyone doing blocking should have one.” 

Joun McInrosu, Binder, etc., Boston: ‘* The great advantage is in getting at 
both sides of a pad without a possibility of the paper slipping or twisting in any 
way. I like it.” 

RicuHarp Davis, Mercantile Stationer, Boston: ‘It gives entire satisfaction.’ 

ANGELL’s Printing Office, New York City: ‘‘ One week’s use of the TABLET 
Press pays for its cost.” 


Over 5000 sheets 


Send for Circular. The Press is sold on trial. 


Patented and Makers of 


vant’ GOLDING & CO. wkt'n 


PRINTING PRESSES, TOOLS, TYPE AND MATERIALS, 
183 to 199 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON. 
Send three two-cent stamps for 166 pp. illustrated catalogue, 


HOLYOKE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





W. H. PARSONS & CO. 


ParPpER MANUFACTURERS 


News and Book Papers 


A SPECIALTY. 


Card Board, Envelopes, Flat 
Writing, Etc. 


Cuicaco Orrice: 14.8 La Saute Street. 


C. M. DAVIS, AGENT. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, Burrato, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF] 


PRINTERS, 





BOOK- 
BINDERS *® 


—AND-—- 


PAPER- 
MAKERS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


NO BETTER = 
MACHINERY IN oe eo 
TILE MARKET. . 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, Gen'l Western Agents, es 7 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 





C. JURGENS & BRO. 


86 & 88 Dearborn Street, 


New Style Gordon Piess, 


CHICAGO, 


E lectroty pers 


AND 


Sterv coty pers, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Five Sizes Made: 13x19, X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x1, ee ee 
(INSIDE THE CHASE). ’ ———— 


AND 


LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE. 
GORDON PRESS WORKS pines 


gg Nassau Street, NEW YORK. | Country ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRompr ATTENTION. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 








’ THE ieee? Sir usitidli on 
Chicago Metal Felloe Co, Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


MANUFACTURERS OF ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Ltinois —— 
== 7 ype-Founding— 
= Company, 


200 & 202 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 


y 
| yj, 


— Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 
Sy EE , 
Shae NEW YORK. 
THE STRONGEST AND MOST DURABLE —_—__-— 
sar mp ets ie Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 
Curcaco Merat Fetvoe Co.: Curcaco, August 29, 1884. ; 
Gents,—The hand cart you supplied us is undeniably the strongest on the market; PRINTING us PRESSES 


the metal felloes cannot possibly wear out or break with any ordinary usage; we 
strongly recommend them. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


‘SSNOOVM GNVH AUAAITAC 








PRINTERS’ 











Yours truly, 


Pah & juan. Of all makers, and everything requisite in the Printing 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: art, furnished at manufacturers’ prices. 


Co rer 53rd and Arnold Streets, CH ICA GO, LL. 4a Send for our New Specimen Book for 1883. 








SMITH & SLAL, 





DEALERS IN 





PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS 


Machinery & Matertals 








No. 124 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send Ten Cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LU 


ESTIMATES FOR NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
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[onnet’s Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


PATENTS PENDING. 





THE ONLY 
PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 
| ADAPTED TO THE 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
NEW YORK. 


Weight 200 pounds, 


Io Spruce Street, - 


As time has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHEs STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 
is the only practical patented method for the printing-office in general. With such, 
any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 
stereotyping various ways, viz: ‘Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with beveled sides 
One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 


All iron and steel. 


for bookwork and patent blocks, etc. 
ing advertisements, multiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 
It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 


‘punod 19d ‘ANIM ANNOUW Lsagd 
‘ALA IMNOS AAHOLILS ‘AdIua 


Designs, etc. 
easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 
could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 
ous, complicated machinery, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150. 

Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 
liable printers from all principal places. 


~ M. J. HUGHES, 


NEW YORK. 


The simplicity of this machine is WONDERFUL, and at the price will enable parties 
to have more than one for use. 


| N offering this valuable and simple Wire Stitching Machine to the Trade we 
can safely say that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require 
an expert machinist to keep it in good working order. This machine Forms, 
Drives and Clinches a Staple from a CONTINUOUS ROUND WIRE wound on spools, 


10 Spruce Street, 
and will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, either | 


through the back or the centre or saddle. | 
The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand. There | 

are no parts to get out of order, NO CLOGGING UP with the staples. The ma- 

chine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the treadle. The speed is 





GONIGAL SGRARAW QUOIN. 


120 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. a 


There is hardly ANY LIMIT to its productton, as it depends on the expertness of 
the operator in handling the paper. The table is raised and lowered so as to ad- 
just for the different thicknesses of the books. There are no other adjusting 
parts. ‘This stitcher works finely on Calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long 
can be stitched in the center. The machine has all simple cam movements and 
will outwear any other machine of the kind. We have also put the price of the 
round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 
that it is less than thread. 


Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes. 


DONNELL’S HAND PERFORATOR. 


nny 
Sa 
Sm 
Combination Key—/fits all sizes. 
Expanded Quoin. Closed Quoin, 

The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 
of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.: the SCREW, WEDGE 
and LEVER. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or beveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied toa Quoin. It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from all sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge. It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 
next to the cylinder, 

SIZES AND PRICES. 
No. 1—Size % inch in width and 2% in length, per doz.......$3 
No. 2—Size 4% sk ae VE “ bs sens 


2738 
No. 3—Size % “ec “ 2% “ “ 
No. 4—Size % 
Combination Key, 50 cents; 


“ “ “ “ 


2 cocceee 2S 
Plated, 75 cents. Press-Bed Key, 50 cents. 


HIS Hand Perforating Machine we can fully recommend to bea FIRST 

CLASS PERFORATOR. It is sucha Perforator as has been long wanted 

in the trade for Binders, Printers and Lithographers, whose trade does not I il Mm 
warrant a larger machine. The price will enable all in the trade to do their own HTH HI | 

perforating. This machine will allow any size of paper to be perforated and will 

perforate as perfectly as our large machines. It makes a Round Hole, the same 

as on Postage Stamps, and the perforating is large enough for any Check Book. 


oe 


Sidestick and Quoin Combination. 


Upon the same principle of the Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 


There is no taking out of the needles, and in case of accident the pins can be re- 
placed at a very little expense. 
At this low price, we will deliver free on board of cars, at our factory: 


10o-Inch Perforator, - + $35 00. 





E. P. DONNELL & CO., 
158 & 160 South Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


is manufactured in full lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of all small jobbers, Send tor 
prices of what may be desired. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 


Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


ns & m7 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Staats Zeitung, 
A. N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Chicago Newspaper Union, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Day (new paper), Minneapolis Tribune, Minne- 
apolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines Register, Des Moines Leader, 
Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Dubuque Herald (dress 8 years old), Dubuque 
Vimes, Keokuk Gate City, Burlington Argus, Muscatine Tribune, Muscatine, 
Journal, Fort Wayne Gazette, Fort Wayne Sentinel, Oshkosh Northwestern, 
Springfield (Ills.) Journal, and scores of other leading papers throughout the 


country. 


IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WE ARE GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 
BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CO’S DRUM CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLU- 
TION AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
THE HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 


AND ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


ALL KINDS OF JOB PRESSES. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
AND 
COMPLETE OUT-FITS SHIPPED ON SHORT NOTICE. 








D PRINTER. 


| CarTER, Rice & Co. 
| 


CORPORATION, 


wnotrsate PA P BR vearens, 





252 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


Book, News, Cover and Manilla Papers 


FINE, SUPERFINE AND ENGINE-SIZED 





FLATS, CARDS, CARD-BOARD, TAGS, 
TWINE, ETC. 





In fact, every kind ot Paper a Stationer or Printer has occasion to use. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


OF LATEST THING IN COVER PAPER 


Our “Imperial” and“ Koyal Antique.” 








James L. Lez, President. PauL SHNIEDEWEND, Sec, & Treas. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 
Printers Warehouse, 


CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, | 


Jounson Tyre Founpry, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


pas We have now on hand a large and most complete stock 
of Typr, BorpErs, Cuts, RuLes, Etc., including all the latest 
productions of this celebrated Foundry, and hope to be favored by 
all the old patrons of MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, and many 
Promptness a special feature. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


new ones. 


P. O. Box 422. 


Telephone 508. 








CHALLENGE 








+3) Old Style Gordon Improved « 2 

' ie a fi ge ee ee > 

c> 
k * * Z i 
¥ = | 
tr | 
| 
| 











AOMAdAS ON SADC 





FIRST-CLASS IN ALL RESPECTS. 


PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO; 


Eighth Medium, - 7x11 inside Chase, $175 00 
Eighth Medium, 8x12 a sig 200 00 
Quarto Medium, Ioxt5 ‘* sg 270 00 
Half Medium, moxtg CO l** 4 375 00 
Half Medium, - 14x20 sas - : 25 00 
Boxing, $5, $6 and $8. Steam Fixtures. $15. Fountain, $25. 


Send tor circulars giving full particulars, and do not fail to give the “‘ CHALLENGE” 
careful examination before making a purchase. 


——MANUFACTURED BY—— 


_ SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., 
303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 










THE INLAND PRINTER. 


‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, SeEc.-TREAs. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 


A. C. CAMERON, Epiror. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; for six months, Seventy-five 

ents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, fifty cents additional. 

Tue INLAND Printer will be issued promptly on the tenth of each month, Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order or 
in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 





| THREE 
| MONTHS. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





One-quarter page... 
One-half page....... 
ORG PRPC csrcccccesee 








The penis ilies have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 

New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street 

PHILADELPHIA: C, bs filler, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box 269. 

WasuincTon, D.C.: E. H. Thomas, N. J. avenue and H street N. W. 

St. Louis, Mo.: W.R. Knox, 2701 Thomas street. 

Cuicaco: Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 

Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 

Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 

BuFFALO, ’N. Y.: “E. D. Eastabrook, 8: W. Genesee street. 

MempHis, Trnn.: H. P. Hanson, Sec’ y Typographical Union No, 11. 

Granp Raprps, Micu.:_M. A. True, 51 and 53 Lyon street. 

MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut, Minn.: T.S. Clinch, 7riéune Jobroom. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & Hollenbeck’s Pressroom 

WInniPEG, Man.: A. Fletcher, Sec’y Typographic: al Gnion No. 191. 

SACRAMENTO, Cat . L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street. 

MILWAUKEE: armon, at Burdick & Armitage, Broadway. 

MontrEAL: J. XE Tard 11 St, Louis Hippolyte street. 

PorTLAND, OR.: J. S. Helmer, 68 Montgomery street. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail of the following well known 
newsdealers in Chicago: 

We Lts B., Sizer, 152 Dearborn street. 

GeRALp Prerce & Co., 122 Dearborn street. 

Applications for agencies will be received from responsible working printers in 
every town and city in the United States and Canada. 


CHICAGO, MARCH, 188s. 


STANDARD MEASUREMENT. 


¥ our last issue there was published the communication 
of a ‘‘type-founder,”’ 
to the editorial on standard measurement, which appeared 
in the January number of THE INLAND PRINTER. While 
conceding that the ‘‘ other side’’ of the question was pre- 
sented in a very able and forcible manner, we think many 
of the difficulties referred to are more imaginary than real, 
and that the ultimate advantages sure to accrue to all 
parties interested from its adoption, would more than com- 
pensate for any temporary embarrassment or loss incurred 
in securing it. Summed up, the principal objections urged 
are the expense such change would entail, the undue ad- 
vantages the successful contestant would have over the 
non-successful competitors, and the petty annoyances 


in which exception was taken 
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experienced both by founders and customers during the 
period of transformation. 

First, then, as to the question of expense. 
consist principally in the furnishing of new matrices, be- 
cause the material remaining after the ‘multiple stand- 
ard’’ system had been discarded, could be recast at com- 
paratively little extra cost; and as the change would bea 
gradual one, when once effected would be for all time, and 
better, the relationship existing 


This would 


would change for the 
between type-founder and printer, we again insist that this 
bugbear of expense would lose half its terrors, and that the 
end would justify the means. 

To the objection that the adoption of a common stand- 
ard would redound to the benefit of one firm at the ex- 
pense of all non-successful competitors, we reply that such 
objection could be modified, if not entirely removed, by a 
definite understanding arrived at Jdefore a decision is 
reached, making the award conditional on the acceptance 
of the terms laid down. Let us assume, for the sake of 
argument, that an average service of four years could be 
obtained from the fonts now in use belonging to the dis- 
carded standards. What is the proportion of offices which 
have been supplied exclusively from one foundry to those 
which have been supplied from half-a-dozen. Not one in 
six—aye in ten. If this is true, and investigation will 
prove we are within the limit, is it not rational to sup- 
pose, that all but material of the accepted standard would 
be gradually weeded out, and that at the end of three years, 
every foundry in the United States would be equipped for 
the change. In the interim, all orders sent 
through the different foundries could be filled at a discount 
sufficient to enable them to meet part of the expense in- 
means each establishment would be 


however, 


volved, by which 
enabled to retain the patronage of its own customers. 
Certainly there is nothing chimerical in this proposition ; 
nothing that does not commend itself to a sense of justice. 
Again, what is to prevent all foundries, after a given date, 
replenishing the various offices on the same principle that 
a sewing machine factory accepts its discarded productions 
in part payment, for the sake of replacing them with the 
‘latest improved ?’’ That sacrifices would have to be 
made, we admit, but what reform has ever been inaugur- 
ated without sacrifice? A few months ago the representa- 
tives of the maritime powers assembled in Washington for 
the specific purpose of agreeing on a common longitude, 
to be universally recognized and adopted, in place of each 
power continuing to be a law unto itself; and although 
such action involved sacrifices both in money and national 
pride, the world at large is the gainer by the change. A 
few years ago a number of our connecting western lines 
were built on the broad gauge, and others on the narrow 
gauge system, and although the transfer to a uniform gauge 
entailed expense and labor, the accommodation of the 
traveling public, from whose patronage their income was 
derived, amply compensated for the change. The same 


| argument applies to the substitution of the new translation 


of the Scriptures for the old, and in fact to a score of ex- 
amples which might be cited. 

With regard to its practicability, we refer to the fact that 
the largest type-foundry in the United States has two 
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distinct standards, and one of the best known of our 
western foundries, has, within the past three years, dis- 
carded its old time standard, and adopted one modeled on 
an entirely different system. This change no doubt cost 
time, money and anxiety, but 7 one establishment has been 
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| 
| 
| 





tions, and 29 confidential documents. For the house there 
were ordered printed, 9, tog bills and joint resolutions, 173 
executive documents, 59 miscellaneous documents, 2,023 
reports of committees, and 72 resolutions. The amount of 


| printing completed by order of the senate during the year 


able to initiate and successfully carry out such a movement | 


on its own responsibility, what is to prevent a combina- 
tion of type-founders carrying out a similar programme, 
where a common standard is recognized ? 

The concluding suggestion that the true remedy is for 
the eastern manufacturers to supply the eastern printer, and 
the western foundries to supply the western printers, bears 
too close a resemblance to the Chinese-wall-of-exclusion 
idea. Under our proposed system, the country at large 
would furnish the market, and the ability to supply it 
would depend on the ability to compete, and in such a 
contest we feel satisfied the West would have no cause for 
alarm. 

Having referred to the objections urged from a type- 
founder’s standpoint, let us again briefly look at them from a 
printer’s. It is certainly no exaggeration to claim, that at 
least seventy-five per cent of all the printing-offices in the 
United States have drawn their supplies from different type- 
foundries, and this too, not from choice, but from necessity. 
And it is equally safe to affirm that each of these foundries 
represents different standards in such a degree that it is 
well nigh impossible to utilize the product of one foundry 
(especially ‘in body type) with the products of another. 
How often, even in offices where railroad work is a spe- 
cialty— when fifteen or twenty rate sheets and time tables 
are kept standing —no matter whether set in long primer, 
brevier or nonpareil, will cases labled das¢ard be found? 
Now, what is the significance of this word? It simply 
means that the type so labled does not line or justify with 
the fonts in general use in the office; that a ‘‘bastard’’ 
table must be corrected with ‘ bastard ’’ type, or a botched 
job is sure to follow; that half-a-dozen tables may require 
half-a-dozen changes; and no matter how much care is 
taken, sooner or later fonts used under such circumstances 
will eventually become mixed. In regard to body type, 
the evil complained of is still more observable, and pieing 
more likely to occur. 

In addition to what has been already said, there are the 
differences of faces, shoulders, etc., existing, all of which 
irregularities. could thus be remedied, and all of which 
demand a reform. 

To the printer of limited means who is too often the 
creature of circumstances, the change would be a welcome 
one, and a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, 


and the task will not prove half so formidable as many | 


seem to anticipate. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER. 


HE annual report of the public printer, Mr. S. P. 
Rounds, has been received, and from it we glean the 


following interesting facts. During the first session of the 


Forty-eighth Congress, up to and including June 30, 1884, 
there were ordered printed for the senate, 3,837 bills and 
joint resolutions, 201 executive documents, 118 miscella- 
neous documents, 820 reports of committees, 63 resolu- 


was $149,143.62, as against $64,464.77, and for the house, 
$276,333.40, as against $175,267.39 for the previous year. 


| The Record for the first session of the Forty-eighth Con- 


gress, including index, made seyen volumes, comprising 
7,508 pages. The number of copies of each volume printed 


| and bound was 6,000, aggregating 42,000. During the year 


| the census work completed amounted to $293,009.12, as 





| work upon the office. 





| 
| 






against $134,006.35 the previous fiscal year. Attention is 
called to the fact, that imported rags are largely used by 
contractors who annually supply the printing bureau with 
paper, and Mr. Rounds suggests that the matter is worthy 
the attention of congress, in view of what he considers the 
eminent danger from cholera. The estimates for the fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1885, were $3,014,000, but by reason 
of improved press facilities, and the introduction of more 
modern machinery, the estimates for 1886 have been cut 
down $339,000 under the preceding year, making a total 
of $2,675,000, as against $3,014,000 for the previous 
year. 

The number of employés is regulated by the demand for 
The average number at the dates 
mentioned during the four quarters of the fiscal year, were 
as follows: Number of employés, September 30, 1883, 
2,128; December 31, 1883, 2,230; March 31, 1884, 2,319; 
June 30, 1884, 2,331. A special appropriation of $85,000 
is asked for the purpose of granting the employés a fifteen 
day’s absence during the year, in lieu of any proposed 
legislation for leave on account of sickness. The pay-roll 
for the year amounts to $1,767,362.64, or an average per 
day of $5,646.52. A high compliment is paid to the qual- 
ifications of the assistants—the various foremen and assist- 
ant foremen, accompanied by the statement that there is 
not a single officer throughout the building who could not, 
if necessary, perform any portion of the practical labors he 
assigns to those under his charge. 

In brief, the report reflects the highest credit alike on 
Mr. Rounds and his subordinates; on the former for his 
management and economy as a public official; on the latter 
for their qualifications and faithfulness. A tree is known 
by its fruits, and the record made by our fellow-citizen, in 
the discharge of his responsible duties, is one of which 
every American citizen should feel justly proud. 


AWARDED. 


HE committee of practical job printers to whom was 

referred the awarding of prizes for the most meritori- 
ous specimens which have recently appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, have presented their report. After mature de- 
liberation, the first premium of $15 was awarded to A. R. 
Allexon, of Chicago, for design in issue of December, 
1884; the second, of $10, to A.V. Haight, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., for design in same number, and the third, to J. 
Merton Bowman, of New York, for specimens in February 


issue. Originality and execution were the tests applied 


by the committee. 
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TO EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 


CTUATED by a desire to encourage, so far as in our 
i power lies, the production of specimens of typography 
creditable to the American printer, we have offered from 
time to time a trifling pecuniary compensation to the authors 
of the most meritorious samples published in our columns, 
the only requirements were that the same should be set up 
in a union office (where a union exists), and forwarded by 
the compositor himself. For satisfactory reasons we pro- 
pose to enlarge the scope of our operations, and, with this 
object in view, appeal to the employers throughout the 
country to aid us in carrying the project into effect, be- 
lieving that in so doing they will advance their best in- 
terests. Experience has demonstrated that the drawbacks 
under which the journeyman labors, are of such a char- 
acter, that no matter what his ability or ambition may 
be, he is virtually handicapped if left entirely to his own 
resources. He must secure permission, in the first place, 
to use the job to be sent, pay the expense of electro- 
typing, postage, etc., independent of loss of time, incur- 
ring a draft on his resources, which he is frequently un- 
able to meet. With the codperation of the employer all 


these drawbacks can be successfully removed, the publica- | 
tion of his name and address, as well as that of the com- | 
| that the remaining four hundred and forty sheets are a drag 


positor himself, which will in all cases be attached to the 
specimen, will certainly compensate for the comparatively 


trifling expense to which he may be subjected. The awards | 
will be made by a committee of disinterestea experts every | 
| up at a waste for a job that it was certainly never intended 


four months, and the premiums forwarded to the successful 


contestants immediately thereafter, and their receipts for | 
| offices than large ones, but, unfortunately, small offices and 


the same published. No specimens must exceed the size 
of a page of THE INLAND PRINTER, 634 by 9% inches, 
though smaller specimens will be more acceptable. To 
the winner of the first prize $20 will be awarded; to the 
second, $15 ; to the third, gro, and to the fourth, $5. In 
towns where there are no electrotyping or stereotyping 
establishments, the job for competition should be securely 
tied up, and sent to our address, when we will see that a 
plate is taken of the same, and the job safely returned. 





THE PAPER MAKERS’ vs. THE PRINTERS’ REAM. 
N this age of progress when old fogy ideas and practices, 
| that have little, if anything, but cus‘om to recommend 
their further recognition, are fast becoming obsolete ; when 
American enterprise and innovations are gradually sweep- 
ing away the cobwebs which have stood, and still stand in 
the pathway of improvement; when men think for them- 
selves, and are expected to be able to give an intelligible rea- 
son for the faith that is in them, instead of worshiping at the 
shrine of usage, and acting upon the principle that what- 
ever is, is right,—we believe a little inquiry in the proper 
direction will develop the fact, that while much has been 
done, much remains yet to be done. Nay, that in many 
instances we have strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel ; 
that while we have been aiming at effects, we have over- 
looked many important, existing defects, which have neither 
common sense nor utility to recommend them. 
Now, there are few printers who have not experienced, 
one time or another, the inconveniences caused by the four 
hundred and eighty sheets to the ream nuisance. Just why 
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a printer should be furnished nine hundred and sixty 
sheets, instead of a thousand, would puzzle a Philadelphia 
lawyer to explain. There is certainly nothing to sustain 
the system but custom, and a very silly custom at that. It 
is true, that many paper dealers, recognizing the force o1 
these statements, now furnish five hundred sheets to the 
ream, but they are the exception, not the rule; and the 
question arises, what rational reason can be assigned why 
such a practice shouid not be universally adopted? When 
an order for printing is given, it is expressed in thousands 
or multiples of thousands, and the application is obvious. 
To illustrate: An order for sixteen thousand, sixteen-sheet 
bills, under the plan advocated, would be produced by a 
bundle of paper, whereas, under the present system, it 
would only furnish fifteen thousand three hundred and 
sixty, exclusive of wasteage, and, in order to fill the quota, 


an additional ream would have to be broken. Annoying, 


| however, as this result may be, it is in the higher grades of 


paper, and when the nature of the order imperatively 


| demands the full thousand sheets, as in blank work, that 
| this irritating feature especially presents itself, because its 
| fulfillment requires the purchase of three reams, for the 


simple reason that the printer finds himself forty sheets 


short of his requirements. Now, it frequently happens 


| on his hands, and may remain in stock a year before a simi- 


lar size or quality is again required. Leaf by leaf the roses 


fade ; sheet by sheet the surplus disappears, or else it is cut 
for. Of course, this experience is more applicable to small 


country offices are in the majority, and carry little, if any, 
stock in hand; can illy afford to invest a dollar without 
receiving a return, and consequently are the greatest suf- 
ferers. Under these circumstances how much more con- 
venient would it be if a waformity were established, and 
the ream consisted of five hundred or five hundred and five 
sheets instead of four hundred and eighty. This number 
might not in all instances come up to the requirement, but, 
except in cases of gross carelessness or waste, the deficit 
would be so small as to disarm complaint. In Great Britain 
a different system prevails among the paper-makers. A ream 
contains twenty-one and a half quires, or five hundred and 
sixteen sheets, one of John Bull’s ideas, the practical opera- 
tions of which, we think, could be advantageously trans- 
ported to American soil. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 

HERE is a movement in congress to reduce the post- 

age on newspapers from two to one cent per pound. 
The Postoffice and Postroads Committee is in favor of 
it, and is using its influence to secure its recommendation 
by the Committee on Appropriations. There are now 
before congress four bills to abolish newspaper postage 
altogether, though it is very doubtful if any of them will 
secure a favorable report. Since the reduction in lette1 
and other postage went into operation, newspaper publish- 
ers feel that they, too, should be favored with a cheaper 
rate than prevails at present, and it is generally conceded 
they should have it. 
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CAPTIOUS CRITICISM. 

HE words of a well known writer, in a long articie, 
entitled, ‘Some Points in American Speech and 
Customs,’’ which appeared in a celebrated London 
monthly magazine, may be of some interest to the readers 

of THE INLAND PRINTER. He says: 
If the school master is a deadly foe to language, English or any 
other, the printer is a foe no less deadly. Half the unhistorical spell- 


ings which disfigure our printed language come from the vagaries of | 


half-learned printers, on which side of the ocean matters very little. 
As for Latin words, one is sometimes tempted to say, let them spell 
them as they please; but it is hard when Teutonic “rime,” a word 
which so many romance languages have borrowed, is turned into 
‘‘rhyme,”’ merely because some printer’s mind was confused between 
English “rime’’ and Greek “rhythm.” So with specially American 
spelling fancies. If anyone chooses to spell words like “traveler” 
with one 7 it looks odd, but it is really not worth disputing about. 
Nor is it worth disputing about “color” or “ colour,’ “ honor” or 
“honour,” and the like. But when it comes to “ armor,’ still more 
when it comes to “neighbor,” one’s Latin back in the former case» 
one’s Teutonic back in the other, is put up. Did he who first wrote 
“armor” fancy that “armor” was a Latin word like “honor” or 
“color?” By all means let avmatura, if anyone chooses, be cut 
short into armure,; but let us be spared such a false analogy as armor: 
“ Arbor” for “arbour” brings out more strongly the delusion of those, 
who, having a Latin tree on the brain, doffed Teutonic “harbour” of 
its aspirate. But the most unkindest cut of all is when Old English 
“ neahgedz,” which, according to the universal rule of the language, 
becomes in modern English “ neighdozr,” is also turned into “ neigh- 
bor.’ Did anybody, even a printer or a dictionary-maker, really fancy 
that the last three letters of “neighbour”? had anything in common 
with the last three letters of ““honour?’’ It is surely hardly needful 
to say that Old English 2 is in modern English consistently represented 
“ut”? becomes “out,’? and 
American printers, too, have 


by ow; “his” becomes “house;” 
“neahgebur” becomes “ neighdour.” 

some odd ways in other matters, specially as to their way of dividing 
words when part of a word has to be in one line and part in another. 
Thus “ nothing ”’ will be divided, not as “ no-thing,’’ but as ‘* noth-ing,”’ 
as if it were the patronymic of a name, “ Noth.’ Yet surely even a 
printer must have known that “nothing” is “no-thing” and nothing 
else. So again “knowledge” is divided as ‘‘ knowl-edge,’’ suggesting 
rather the side of a hill than the occupation or condition of one who 
knows. It is really quite possible that the @ may have been thrust 
into “knowledge ’’—better written ‘“‘ knowlege ’’—from some thought 
Anyhow, one suspects that very few people know that 


of a ledge. 
” in “wedlock” are one and the 


ledge in “knowledge” and “ lock 
“ Wedlock”’ at least is safe from being divided as 


same ending. 
because everybody thinks that it has something to do 


“ wedl-ock,”’ 
with a lock and key. 

The writer is certainly correct in some details; but 
we cannot help thinking, that were he a little more ac- 
quainted with the worries and difficulties of a printer’s 
life, of the every caprice and whim the poor typo has to 
submit to, from so many persons who have generally but a 
smattering (if that) of the typographic art, and are, there- 
fore, the more terrible enemies to the disciples of Guten- 
berg, than the man with a thorough insight into the business, 
the author of the above extract would be a little more 
lenient in his fault-findings with printers. 


WE direct the especial attention of our readers to the 
common sense and manly letter of Messrs. Brown, Barnes 
& Bell, of Liverpool, England, published in the present 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The spirit manifested is 
commendable. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 
In the last issue of Zhe British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 


| toner, we find the foilowing : 


MILL 61 SCOTCH. 
(Established 1792.) 


Makers of the Best Qualities of Printing and Litho Papers. 
Highly Milled Papers for Dry Printing. 

Engine-sized Writings. 

Superior Enameled and Surface-Colored Papers. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Address: CHIRNSIDE BRIDGE, CHIRNSIDE, N.B. 
London Agents— A. M. Peesies & Son, 153, Queen Victoria St, 





Memory takes us back many, many long years ago, to our school- 
boy days, when, to our delight, we were informed one evening that 
we would be sent the following day to Chirnside Bridge to collect a 
bill for £84 from Mr, Trotter, the owner of Chirnside Mills, even then 


one of the best known paper mills in the south of Scotland. The next 





morning, bright and early, found us on the road, arrayed in our “best 
bib and tucker.” The distance was nine miles, and a long, long nin 
miles it seemed, though it lay through one of the prettiest countryside, 
that the eye of man ever rested on. The neatly trimmed hawthorn 
hedges, the farm-houses, quietly nestling among shrubbery and trees; 
here and there a stately mansion, with its winding walks and emerald 
lawns; the neat, whitewashed cottages of the farm laborers, with thei: 
thatched roofs and quaint, diamond-shaped windows, trailing vines and 
garden patches, the arching elms, etc., formed a landscape never to be 
forgotten. But after hours of weary trudging, here is the embowered 
“ Blackader,” rippling over its pebbly bed, and as soon as the bridge is 
crossed, our Mecca — Chirnside Mills—appear in view, and a beau- 
| tiful sight they are. From the venerable superintendent we learn that 
Mr. Trotter, who is a borough magistrate, is about leaving for Dunse. 
to attend the sessions, and arrive just in time to get our check signed 
in his private office, accompanied with the injunction: “ Be careful, 
and don't lose it, my little man,” and also the invitation: ‘ Come in and 
get some fruit,’ which we are only too glad to accept. But ow 
mission has been successful, and we are soon homeward bound. 
A bowl of milk and a scone, that the good woman of a neat little 
cottage won’t accept pay for, satisfies our hunger. The road doesn't 
Mile-stone after mile-stone is passed. How 
With what contempt 


seem half so long, now. 
often is the check examined, read and re-read. 
do we regard the hinds and cadgers, as their carts go lumbering by. 
The cawing of the crows attracts no attention now, decause we have 
a check for £84, and feel our importance. At last, dear old Berwick 
is reached, and with what pride do we place that check on our parent’s 
desk, and receive the promised half-crown, as our reward. We have 
walked eighteen miles, fulfilled our mission, and got back safe and 
sound before four o’clock, and consider ourself a hero, if nobody 


else does. 


A TEST FOR PAPER.—The want of durability of wood paper, says 
the “ Druggist,” is not sufficiently taken into consideration by book 
publishers. The best way to discover wood pulp in paper is said to be 
the following: Take a drop of an acid composed of three-fourths nitric 
acid and one-fourth sulphuric acid and wet the paper. If there is wood 
pulp the stain left will be brown. Experiments in this line were made 
at the Vienna Technological Museum with the following results: 1. 
White paper, without any wood pulp, hardly colors when treated as 
above, and the part wetted takes on a slight pray tint after drying. 2. 
Wood pulp paper immediately takes a dark brown color, and the 
amount of wood may be approximated from the rapidity of the reaction, 
the shade of the coloring, and the size of the gray violet ring surround- 

| ing the central stain. 3. With colored papers the reaction is naturally 
| varied; thus blue paper gives a green shade, red paper a yellowish- 
| brown, yellow a brown, and green paper a reddish-brown stain. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
( Continued.) 
BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA. 
S the dial is to the time-piece, the rudder to the ship, 
A or the cut-off to the steam engine, so is the finger 
motion to the cylinder press. 


equal importance to the printer. 
Koenig had shown how to move the bed, Cowper had 


applied continuous motion to the cylinder, and Applegath | 
had perfected the distribution, but neither of them were | 
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| assumes its place 
In the absence of the first | 
we are lost as to time, in the second as to place, in the | 
third as to power, and in the last as to register, which is of | 
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| other improvement of the covtinien press can compare sii 
| them, since they are absolutely indispensable. 


Today may be announced a new invention which fully 
answers every purpose for which it is designed; tomorrow 
it disappears like mist before the sun while a new idea 
Thus within the lives of many inventors, 
machines are constructed to fill certain requirements, the 
success of which brings fame and fortune ; suddenly appears 
a substitute to meet the ever-increasing demands of this 
progressive age, and the former are forgotten. The Adams 
press, and type-revolving Hoe are examples of this. The 
consummate skill displayed in both of these machines has 
been extolled in poetry and prose, and well do their invent- 


OOO rig 























NAPIER PERFECTING PRESS, 1824. 


capable of devising suitable means for supplying the sheets ; 


thus machine printing had so far been done in a primitive | 


fashion, and register was unknown while results were ex- 
ceedingly problematical. 

In 1824, David Napier introduced his press, and at once 
changed all this, so much so that what had previously de- 
pended upon chance, was now reduced to an absolute 
certainty, and register was attained. 

To contemplate the importance of any invention, we 
should consider the breadth of its application and the 
period of its existence as chief factors, and thus we are 
enabled to form a proper estimate of its value. By putting 
this test to Napier’s nippers, we must perceive that no 


| 


| 





ors deserve the praise so lavishly bestowed, nevertheless 
the day of usefulness for them has disappeared. 
Three score years have passed, but the Napier press 


| stands the test of time with all its imperfections, and, with 


the recent improvements added to it by various builders, 
seems destined to hold a foremost place in the estimation 
of printers indefinitely. 

3etween the Scotchman, who gave us the nippers to sup- 
ply the sheets, and the American, who gave us the fly to 
discharge them, appears a strange coincidence, since each 
absorbed ideas from the other, and, until the full develop- 
ment of the web perfecting press, neither could be dis- 
pensed with. 
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The cut presented in this number is copied from Han- 
sard’s ‘*Typographia,’’ by the kind permission of Mr. 
Henry R. Boss, whose collection of rare and highly inter- 
esting works on printing and kindred arts is offered for 
sale, and which, we might say in parenthesis, the printers 
of Chicago should adopt prompt measures to secure. 

In his description of this press, which he proudly terms 
‘«The Nay-Peer,’’ he speaks of ‘a most ingenious contriv- 
ance for taking hold of the sheet from the supplying board, 
retaining it while receiving the first-side impression, and 
releasing it at the precise moment that the corresponding 
apparatus in the other cylinder executes the same move- 
ment for the impression of the reiteration. This beautiful 
mechanism is contained in the interior of the impression 
cylinders, which have openings along their circumference, 
through which the grippers perform their operations, and 
upon their action depends that important desideratum of 
presswork, accurate register, or the backing of the pages 
on the paper, and this purpose is so fully effected that 
from the many thousands of sheets which have passed 
through my machine, without the smallest deviation after 
register was made, I venture to call them infallible. 

*‘At the moment the first, or white paper impression 
cylinder arrives at the proper position, the grippers in- 
stantly close upon the advanced edge of the paper, without 
the velocity of the machine being in the least interrupted 
for that purpose; the sheet is by this means wrapped closely 
round the periphery of the cylinder, and there retained 
while it receives the impression on one side, after which, 
and upon the arrival of the grippers contained in the cyl- 
inders at the tangent position, and while passing this 
point the grippers in the second cylinder take hold of the 
sheet close by the others, while they at the same instant 
release their hold, and the sheet is in like manner conveyed 
round the second cylinder to be perfected; the instant 
this is effected the grippers again let go their hold, 
and the sheet printed on both sides is discharged from the 
machine by the action of pulleys and cords, so that one 
sheet is going in and another coming out at the same 
time. 

‘Yet, notwithstanding the beauty and accuracy of this 
movement, the part of all others that reflects the highest 
credit upon the mechanical skill of the inventor, is the ris- 
ing and falling of the cylinders, for it is principally owing 
to this singular contrivance that he has been enabled so 
wonderfully to compress and simplify his machine as to 
bring it within so small a space and power to produce so 
much work; it is this which admits of the cylinders being 
made of the size represented, and placed so close to each 
other as to be enabled to turn the sheet without the inter- 
vention or assistance of any other cylinders, for no sooner 
has the first cylinder given its impression, than it rises up 
to avoid contact with the forms until it is again its turn 
to print, while at the same time the second cylinder 
descends for the second impression. ‘Thus the cylinders 
are alternately rising and falling during the whole prog- 
ress, and it may be curious to observe that when down 
they are firmly held in position while the impression is 
given, and are easily adjusted to any degree of pressure ; 
and the inking apparatus, of which there is a set for either 
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form, is provided with various important contrivances, 
which fully answer every purpose.”’ 

Ordinarily speaking, it might be superfluous to add any 
words to such a graphic description of this press, written 
when it had been six months in use, still it may not be 
amiss to observe that the compliment was due to the in- 
ventor, who had so simplified the machinery, by dispensing 
with the extraneous tapes and register drums as to bring it 
within such a small compass, yet withal so perfect in its 
various details as to become the model of all, or nearly all 
builders since. “Upon examination the cut would seem to 
be the double cylinder Hoe, from the feed-board standards 
to the rock-shafts, yoke and lifting toggles, so perfectly 


has it been copied. 
(To be continued.) 





A PUNCTUATION PUZZLE. 


The following article forcibly illustrates the necessity of proper 
punctuation. It can be read in two ways, describing a very bad man 
or a very good man, the result depending upon the manner in which it 
is punctuated. It is very well worth the study of all, and particular], 


young printers. 

He is an old and experienced man in vice and wickedness he is 
never found in opposing the works of iniquity he takes delight in the 
downfall of his neighbors he never rejoices in the prosperity of his 
fellow creatures he is always ready to assist in destroying the peace of 
society he takes no pleasure in serving the Lord he is uncommonly 
diligent in sowing discord among his friends and acquaintances he 
takes no pride in laboring to promote the cause of Christianity he has 
not been negligent in endeavoring to stigmatize all public teachers he 
makes no effort to subdue his evil passions he strives hard to build up 
Satan’s kingdom he lends no aid to the support of the gospel among 
the heathen he contributes largely to the evil adversary he pays great 
heed to the devil he will never go to heaven he must go where he will 
receive the just recompense of reward. 


HOW TO KEEP PRINTED SHEETS FROM 
STICKING. 


The trouble of freshly-printed sheets sticking together has frequently 
been mentioned, and we have no doubt many of our readers know 
more about it than they care for. Generally it is the fault of using 
varnish that is too strong; but when sheets stick which have been 
printed months ago, the varnish itself is not to be blamed, but the resin 
which it contains. Resin varnish will always cause the sheets to stick, 
even if only two colors have been printed; of course, the more colors 
are printed, one on top of the other, the more trouble will be had with 
the sticking. Pure linseed-oil varnish only, should be used for color 
work. In that case the sheets will dry soon, without the necessity of 
any siccative, copal varnish, sugar of lead or patent driers. With work 
in several colors driers should not be employed at all, for the driers in 
themselves have a tendency to make the printed sheets sticky. 

Linseed-oil varnish can be easily tested. Take a small quantity of 
varnish between the thumb and first finger, and spin it into threads by 
separating. These threads should be easily drawn into a length of 
from 2 to 5 inches, according to the thickness or number of the varnish, 
and when they snap should fly through the air in dry particles. Rub- 
bing the varnish between the fingers should cause a crackling noise, 
which is not the case with the resin varnish. Linseed-oil varnish is 
frequently adulterated with resin because the resin is much cheaper, 
and its use enables the manufacturers to produce a stronger varnish 
with less heat than otherwise, and, moreover, give to the varnish a 
greater transparency. The resin varnish need not be condemned en- 
tirely, but when paying for the higher priced article, we do not desire 
to have the cheaper grade substituted. Butterine may be a very excel- 
lent article, but when we pay for butter we prefer to have that article 
genuine. 
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Bethany, Mo., Dec. 26, 18E4. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 

Gentlemen.--After eighteen months use of a Bab- 
cock Country Press, J can say J am more than satislied 
with (tin ecery respect. JS heltece tt to he the hest press 
made for the money, or sold as a Country Press. 

Yours Respecttully, 
OF. HN. Ramer. 


Mi istic : a J\S » Gal cui / 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


Battle Qreck, Mich, Nov. 14, 158. 
Cankut Cs. ? Lindés. 
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Vey Siuly Yours, 
Det. a. OM 6. GB 0 WI. 


This Script is cut with less slope than any others of same character: the letters overhang comparatively little, consequently will prove more durable. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN AVANT-COURIER OF LITHOGRAPHY. 

T is well known that lithographic stones have been 
| employed for relief etching several hundred years 
before the invention of the chemical printing process, by 
Senefelder. Use was made of them for dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, Bible texts for wall decoration, and the like, which 
were afterward kept either in the shape of plates or 
framed, such specimens being still extant in art collections 
and museums of curiosities. 

These stones show the lettering placed positively, that is, 
not reversed ; but a few cases occur where there is reversed 
lettering, thus leading to the conclusion that these stenes 
were intended to yield impressions, even though they have 
merely a slight relief and could not have been used in the 
printing-press of those days. 


VW, Poy 





We have before us an impression from such a stone, 
which must have been etched about the year 1530, A.D., 
and which is now preserved in the royal library at Munich. 

Similar specimens became more frequent after their first 
appearance in 1300, but evidence is wanting whether, and 
if so, how they were utilized for printing. 

The stone, an impression of which we give today in fac- 
simile, is the property of the Hamburg Museum of Art and 
Industry, and was kindly loaned by the director, Dr. 
Brinckmann. 

The stone, a little over %4 inch in thickness, was 
placed in a round frame, and had become so tightly 
imbedded that we had the intention of sawing the frame 
apart, take out the plate and then join again the frame- 
work. However, we tried previously the placing of the 
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frame and stone in water, and found that after a period of 
ten minutes there was no trouble to separate them. 

To mount the stone, which was entirely too thin for 
printing, would have been troublesome, besides being not 
without danger. ‘Therefore the stone, the etching of which 
was fairly preserved, was well rolled up with transfer ink, 
moderately moist transfer paper was placed upon it, 
smoothed down and an impression obtained by rubbing 
over the back with a paper folder, in the way employed by 
wood engravers for the taking of their proofs. 

The transfer having been made to a stone and etched, 
an impression was taken from this upon prepared paper, 
and from this a reverse made so as to get the lettering 
properly placed. 

The stone in question is a product of the sixteenth 
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century, according to Dr. Brinckmann, the ornament 
exceedingly neat and correct, and the lettering well formed 
and a proof of the artist’s skill. 

Our readers will see from this that there is merely a step 
from the relief etching to the actual lithographic printing, 
but it was a matter of centuries to cause this step to be 
taken. It was left to Alois Senefelder to invent through 
accident and reflection the ‘‘ philosopher’s stone,’’ as it is 
called by Hoffman von Fallersleben in his introductory 
poem to the ‘‘Senefelder Album”’ of 1871, or rather to 
discover its proper application. 

The accompanying fac-simile we present to our patrons 
as a specimen of one of the very finest old-time litho- 
graphic etchings, and an interesting avant-courier of litho- 
graphy proper.—/rom the ‘‘ Lithographische Rundschau.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. | 


(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith.) 


HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, February 21, 1885. 

I give below a few observations that I desire to offer to apprentices 
through your columns in regard to “motion” in typesetting, any 
To attain a good motion 


truisms in which, I trust, will be excused. 
requires some consideration. The engraver is thoughtful to hold his 
tools in a peculiar way, the experience of others, coupled with his own, 
having shown him which is best; and he, in turn, teaches his appren- 
tice how to hold them before he permits him to attempt a piece of 
I consider 


work ; and the penman’s first study is the theory of motion. 
that typesetting demands the same study, in a degree, but the printer’s 
apprentice is nearly always left to his own devices to attain speed. 
Observe a compositor at work. In many instances his movements are 
labored, his right elbow being dropped, causing his arm to get con- 
siderable movement from the shoulder, occasioning an oscillation of 
the body that soon causes fatigue. The motion that gives the best 
return for the least exertion is obtained by keeping the elbow well 
raised, almost at right angles with the body, which poise, as the reader 
can easily prove, is the most conducive to a free and light, easy motion. 
When this movement is adopted with the resolve not to miss a 
letter, but to single each out before it is lifted, and then lift it Agh¢ly, 
the highest degree of speed will be obtained, compatible with the 
physical organization of the compositor, and in every case he will be 
McCue. 


above mediocrity. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


A EULOGY TO THE INLAND PRINTER. 


To the Editor : 
1. THE INLAND PRINTER is unbeatable. 
2. The nearest approach we have in Great Britain to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in the matter of size, is the Printing Times and Lithog- 


LONDON, January 24, 1885. 


rapher ; while the nearest approach in the general ‘“ get-up ”’ lies be- 
tween //at/ing’s and Caslon’s Circulars. 

3. In England we have twelve journals devoted to the printing 
trade, with one in Scotland, making thirteen; but it seems impossible 
to a studious critic of these journals that they will ever equal THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

4. In London. we have what is called the Modern Printer, and I 
thought it, on its first appearance, the finest specimen of a printing 
trade journal produced. The price for a single copy is Is. 6d.; the 
price of a single number of THE INLAND PRINTER is fifteen cents, and 
yet the latter is double the size of the former, better got up; in fact, 
completely puts into the shade the paper emanating from Ludgate 
Circus, 

5. I discover, however, some few mistakes in THE INLAND 

” 


PRINTER. ‘*Center”? is spelt in the English way in one instance; 


and there are differences in punctuation in the journal itself which are 
noticeable. 

6. But who, I ask, can be free from errors? THE INLAND 
PRINTER, when one looks upon it, is enough to make a person 
Think what care, what skill, what labor, is and has to be 
laid on it! What worrying, what annoyance, what immense trouble 
(what, perhaps, bullying!) must be necessary to make it so superb, so 
grand, as well as to monthly supply its well written and well 
stocked columns! “Qh, ’tis tremendous, ’tis terrible, to think on’t!”’ 

Some time ago a celebrated firm of Edinburgh penmakers attracted 


tremble. 


a good deal of attention to their advertisements by causing the notices 
to be purposely filled with errors, and to then run down the side a 
method of correcting them—practically, it was said, to teach those 
persons in the habit of writing, and when the proofs came in, how to 
properly correct them ; and now a London firm of tea merchants have 
on their coffee, cocoa, and other papers minute, but nevertheless clear 
representations of the principal daily and other papers so mingled and | 
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mixed up together that, with the help of a few short words, they are 
enabled to say what they want of their wares by merely placing the 
newspaper headings thereon. 

A new word will, or stands a chance of being added to the diction- 
ary; for it is common in London to ask for an american (meaning 
blunt, honest, and to the point) reply; or to speak americanly with 
anybody; or to thank anybody for being american in his transactions, 
(Note.—The word is not capitalized.) 

A proposal is on foot to start a monthly printorial journal in Dublin, 
Ireland. It is a matter of surprise that that city, containing, as it does, 
over a quarter of a million inhabitants, and with 50 newspapers and 
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periodicals, should have been without one so long. 





THE LUXOTYPE PROCESS. 
To the Editor : LIVERPOOL, February 18, 1885. 
DrAR Sir,—We are very much obliged to you for the kindly in- 
terest taken in the matter of our “ Luxotype”’ process, as also for 
the examples sent us of your very interesting paper. We fully ap- 
preciate your generous offer, but we have no desire to enter into a 
controversy so far from home, and which we do not think would result 
in any advantage to either you or ourselves. Moreover, we too fully 
appreciate the very beautiful results Mr. Ives’ process shows to do any- 
thing which would in any way injure that gentleman’s well earned 
reputation. There always was, and there always will be, a controversy 
in these matters as to the earliest discovery. 
is historical, and commenced with the invention of photography itself. 
Daguerre claimed it. Niepce disputed the claim, and the feuds ex- 
isted even until a recent occasion, when a monument was erected to 
the memory of Daguerre, and the relatives of Niepce protested against — 
the claim, even at this period. Mr. Ives has before had to combat his 
claim for the first successful efforts in the direction of photo-block pro- 
duction, in the case of Petit, a French inventor. The controversy in 
the latter case will be found in the pages of the Philadelphia Phos 
We are satisfied that 


This phase of the subject 


rapher. ‘We have no desire to enter the lists. 
the process we have patented in the United States, and in many othicr 
countries, will produce good results in a less space of time than the 
This is of considerable importance as re- 
Doubtless both methods, and there 


methods used by Mr. Ives. 
gards daily newspaper illustrations. 
are others “on the tapis,” have advantages, and we look rather to the 
thorough prosecution of the business in its commercial aspects for our 
reward than to the settlement of the disputed claims as to the origin- 
ality of the invention. The printing from the blocks by Mr. Ives’ 
process is very beautiful, as printed in the United States. The printing 
here from similar blocks is by no means of the same character, and falls 
far short of the very nice results in your pages and those of other 
American journals. This, however, is not the case only with the blocks 
produced by Mr. Ives, but also of all printing, whether from blocks or 
type. In America the art of printing seems to be far ahead of anything 
produced in this country, and we shall, later on, be interested to sce 
results printed in the American journals from our blocks, to compare 
with those produced by the journals here. Again thanking you for the 
courtesy you have displayed to us, we remain, 
Yours truly, Brown, Barnes & BELL. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 
To the Editor : SAN FRANCISCO, February 14, 1885. 

In a recent number of your paper I find an advertisement of a 
diagonal two-third job case, and an enumeration of its alleged “ special 
advantages.” Permit me to call your attention to the far more promi- 
nent features omitted by your advertiser, which should properly be 
called its “ special disadvantages.” 

A two-third case contains, in round numbers, 256 square inches of 
space to be divided up into boxes. This is exclusive of partitions. 
With this standard let us dissect the diagonal. 

First, this case devotes 23% inches to the quads and spaces, every 
inch of which is wasted, as no intelligent master printer, at this day, 
will permit quads and spaces to be laid in a two-thirds job case. Say 
for this item 23 inches. Next, the sharp angles of the diagonal boxes 
and the nature of the partitions waste fully one quarter of the room of 








these boxes, and as there are fifty-two angles I am setting it very low 
to place the waste at 29 square inches. An actual experiment with 
great primer em quads makes it considerable more. Say for this item, 
29 inches, and for the extra partition in the smaller boxes, to make 
them into cap and lower case, two more inches, or 54 square inches in 
all, more than one-fifth of the entire space. 

Next, there are seventeen boxes in this case where you cannot force 
your thumb and finger together into the box, much less pick out a 
letter with them. 
be considered as facilitating composition. 


This will necessitate the use of tweezers, and cannot 
Then there are eight boxes 
in places where we are not accustomed to look for them, occupying a 
place where we are accustomed to look for something else. Some 
little time is necessarily wasted here. 

[ will make no estimate of the time lost in composition from such 
acase, in whittling out sticks to pry the wedged type out of the corners, 
etc., though one-fourth additional would hardly cover it. So with a 
loss of twenty-five per cent in room, and as much more in time, the 
Our 
sample has been submitted to the inspection of many practical printers 


“special advantages ’’ do not pan out to the credit of the case. 
here in San Francisco, and the universal verdict is: ‘* An abortion.” 

Now, to show our diagonal friend what a two-third job case should 
be, I here present the 
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CALIFORNIA TWO-THIRD JOB CASE 


of my own invention, and which he himself will admit to be, what I 
unqualifiedly claim for it, the “ best two-third job case ever made.” It 
has been sold by all type-founders on the Pacific coast for over ten 
years, and the proportion of sales has been fully twenty to one of all 
other styles put together. The caps and lower case occupy 188 square 
inches of space, partitions not included, as against 146 in the diagonal, 
a gain of 42 square inches, nearly one-sixth of the entire case. There 
is not an empty box in the case, when a full modern font is Jaid, and 
there are no quads or spaces. The general appearance, to the eye of 
the compositor, is similar to an upper case, with which all printers are 
familiar by instinct, so that no effort of the mind is necessary to carry 
the “ lay of the case.” 

If our “ diagonal”? friend is fairly honest I am ready to leave it to 
his own judgment, not as to which is the better case of the two, for that 
he will concede at once, but to the degree of superiority of my case 
over his. 

That my remarks may not be set down as bluster, without backing, 
and as a matter of reference, I append my signature, which is familiar 
to every prominent type-founder, or dealer in printers’ supplies, in the 
United States. Yours very truly, DEARING. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor : PHILADELPHIA, February 28, 1885. 


It is safe to say, that at the present time, Philadelphia is perhaps the 
most disturbed city in the country, as regards the laboring classes. 
Philadelphia has been designated “an aggregation of villages,’ and 
perhaps it is true. At one time the city was divided into different sec- 


? 


tions, such as the “ Northern Liberties,’ “ Moyamensing,” ‘ South- 


wark,” ete., each having a separate government. Later on these sec- 
tions were consolidated, and continued under the present form of gov- 
ernment. Notwithstanding this consolidation, these sections still retain 
their old designations. Up in ‘“ Kensington,’’ where a very serious riot 
has been impending for some time, we find the weavers endeavoring to 
maintain living wages, and it is here that it requires two hundred police- 
men to escort home a single ‘scab’? workman. What seems to exas- 
perate the strikers here, particularly, is the fact that one of the most 
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obnoxious ‘scabs ”’ 


was among the first to advocate the present strike. 
Alas, how true it is that the inconsistencies of working men themselves, 
like those of professing Christians, do more to harm their respective 
causes, than all other causes combined. We think the manufacturers 
in Kensington must be in a bad way when they are compelled to send 


to New England for workmen. In Kensington we also find the cele- 


brated “fishwoman,” of Philadelphia. To the northeast of Kensington 


we have the section known as “ Richmond.” This is the great coal 


headquarters of the Reading railroad. In Richmond we also have the 
great lead works of Jno. T. Lewis Bros. It is needless to say that busi- 
ness in these sections is decidedly dull. Speaking of Richmond, 
reminds me of a very witty remark I once heard a compositor friend of 
mine make. From the coal wharves of this section there perhaps grad- 


uate more “ bruisers,”’ ‘ toughs,”’ etc., than from all the rest of the city 


combined. ‘This friend of mine once had occasion to visit Richmond 
and while walking along its streets was exasperated by the remarks 
hurled at his “ dudish”’ appearance, so much so in fact that he felt like 
fighting, but finding he had undertaken more than he had bargained 
for, he concluded that discretion was the better part of valor, and took 
to his heels. Speaking of the occurrence afterward, he said to me, “I 
have a very brave pair of hands, but my legs will never see my body 
abused.” 

Manayunk, to the northwest, is also a great carpet manufacturing 
locality; here there is also trouble. Southwark, to the southeast, was 
formerly celebrated for its iron industry. Moyamensing is celebrated 
as the home of the county prison. 
kept on here “at full time.” 


We believe the usual force is still 


As regards the printing business, I cannot say much, because there 
is not anything to talk about; we are dull. The Pressmen last night 
indorsed Mr. Jere. S. Thompson, of your city, for public printer. 


Co Wa M. 


ABSORBING THE OVER-SUPPLY. 


Zo the Editor: MILWAUKEE, February 24, 1885. 

In the January numb r of THE INLAND PRINTER “ A. D.” writes 
from Washington relative to the absorption of the over-supply in the 
labor market, and advises that there be a general determination on the 
part of workingmen, throughout the whole country, to make a united 
effort to secure the submission of employers to the rule requiring eight 
hours’ work to be a day’s labor, with compensation for ten hours’ 
work. By such a recognition, he claims, a field would be found for 
the over-supply, and the constant danger of a “cut” in prices will be 
avoided. As a means of securing this end, he strongly recommends 
that all the trades and labor unions in the United States and Canada 
unite in taking the initiative step by fixing the first day of May, 1886, 
as the date on which the eight-hour rule shall go into practical opera- 
tion. He says: “ Let every man cease work, let every hammer drop, 
let every wheel of industry stand still on the May day of 1886, and, 
my word for it, the employers of labor will hasten to acknowledge that 
eight hours’ work is sufficient for a fair day’s wages.” Now, while I 
do not wish to oppose any measure for the betterment of the laborer, I 
must say that, to my mind, the course recommended seems impractic- 
able and unwise. In the first place it would be utterly impossible to 
accomplish a sufficient unity of action on the part of workingmen them- 
selves to assure its success. Even among men who have bound them- 
selves by sacred and ironclad obligations, to remain true to one another, 
a united effort for any beneficial purpose is impossible. There are 
always traitors sufficient to destroy almost every chance of triumph. 
Of course, such an action as is recommended would, without doubt, 
meet with success in some places, and in some particular branches of 
industry, but universal success would never occur, and it is questionable 
if the victories won in one section would not be equaled by the losses 
sustained in another. 

Again, such a movement would meet with the bitterest opposition 
on the part of employers, for it would not only be a virtual demand for 
a raise of wages, but it would deprive the market of every influence 
which acts to the benefit of the employer. They know very well that 
an eight-hour rule would take the glut from the labor market, and par 
tially, if not wholly, end the existing competition between workingmen. 
For this reason they would strain every muscle in combating the laborers, 
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and would spare no expense to defeat the movement. While the 
working classes of the United States are better situated for carrying on 
such a labor war than any other nation on the globe, I fear they are 
reluctant to commence such a strife. In fact, I venture the assertion 
that not one-third of the labor organizations of the country would 
unite on such a proposition. Another difficulty would be the 
lack of organization among tradesmen. We have numerous labor 
organizations, but their number is not large enough yet to commence 


hostilities. 

However, if st h a movement should be inaugurated I would 
recommend that a willingness be manifested to compromise on “ eight 
hours’ work for eight hours’ wages.’”’ Though this end would not be 
as desirable as wages for ten hours’ work, it would be a great improve- 
ment over the present system. Through such a rule, the over-supply 
spoken of would no longer exist. Workingmen would easily secure 
employment. The demand for labor would not be met by an over- 
supply, and there would be an end to destructive competition among 
fellow craftsmen. There would be no necessity of offering services at 
reduced prices, for labor would find purchasers at almost any price. 
Indeed, with no competition, strikes could then be inaugurated for 
better wages, and their chances of success would be excellent. But 
first, we must be willing to work eight hours a day at reduced wages. 
With no competition the price of labor will soon advance, and thus 
could be won by amicable means what is now proposed through a 
bitter strife, namely, “Ten hours’ wages for eight hours’ work.” 
However, I fear that the employed would be unwilling to undergo a 
reduction of twenty per cent in their wages for what would appear on 
the surface as beneficial only to the unemployed. This question, 
therefore, stands a poor chance of being settled in the near future, 
unless tradesmen will submit to sacrifices for their fellow-craftsmen. 
The labor question is a great and difficult problem, and great minds 
must wrestle long with it ere it will submit to a correct solution. 

WY. a4, 0D; 





HOW ENVELOPES ARE MADE. 


“They are coming back to old customs again,” remarked a promi- 


nent stationer to a reporter. 

“What's that ?” queried the reporter. 

“JT mean,” continued the stationer, “that there is fast growing a 
craze to use sealing-wax on letters instead of mucilage. Why, do you 
know that the ladies are most anxious to revive the custom. They 
have lots of time to spare, and they see a flavor of zestheticism in several 
dainty stamps of red sealing-wax, with the words “ My love to thee” 
on the back of the envelope. Business men are far different. They 
find the already mucilaged envelope the most convenient and readiest, 
particularly when in a hurry.” 

‘‘ What is the process of manufacture ?” 

“Piles of paper, cut into the required sizes, first catch the eye upon 
entering one of these mills. These slips of paper are passed through a 
small and by no means complicated machine, and they come forth as 
envelopes, gummed and ready for use, at the rate of about 100 per 
These are piled in stacks by the million, and are shipped in 
The machine that does the 
By means of a 


minute. 
cases containing from 10,000 to 100,000. 
work is known as the Leader, and does its work well. 
simple attachment to this machine postal envelopes are made, printed 
and stamped at the same time.” 

“ What is the cost of manufacture ?” 

‘Ordinary letter envelopes can be made as low as 30 cents per 
1,000, and the number of envelopes manufactured daily in the United 
States is approximately 10,000,000 per day. These are consumed 
principally in this country. Some are sent to Canada, South America, 
West Indies, Australia and Russia. At one time large shipments were 
sent to Liverpool, but they have our improved machinery there now 
and are manufacturing for themselves.” 

‘“‘ How long have envelopes been manufactured in this country ?” 

“ Since 1843, by Pierson; but it was in 1846 that Jacob Berlin took 
hold and made it a paying business. Of course, we took our ideas from 
the Japanese, who were the first to use envelopes for the purpose 
of containing perfumes.’ — Zhe Printing and Stationery World. 
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HOW COMPOSITORS SOMETIMES GROW CASE. 
HARDENED IN MORALS AND MJND. 


| 
| The reason why I have been astonished at the interest of the 
| printers in this paper of the new crusade, is because the sons of Faust 
| are apt to be a skeptical, cynical crew. They see so many sides of life, 
| and see so far into them all, that they are in danger of assuming a fixed 
| attitude of incredulity or mockery, and of losing all their enthusiasm. 
| Look how they “box the compass”’ as they pass from office to office. 
| Take, for example, Pop Rednose, who is now turning forty. He got 
his first job as an apprentice on the Evangelist, and set up so many 
sermons urging him to repent that he determined to become a saint. 
He had just reached that point, when he got the sack. His next job 
was on Abbe McMaster’s Catholic Register, which soon led him to doubt 
the truth of Protestantism, and brought him to the very edge of the 
ancient Roman Church. He had just about made up his mind in favor 
of auricular confession, when a dirty proof of one of the Abbe’s illegible 
editorials landed him on the sidewalk. His next sit was on the 77w/4 
Seeker, which soon brought him to a total unbelief in all sorts of 
religion. He became a sub on the 7zmes, which made him a repub- 
lican and sent him to the war, but came back to a case on Manton 
Marble’s Wor/d, and soon turned up as a solid democrat. He left the 
dailies, got a job on a teetotal weekly, found out the horrors of drink- 
ing, and resolved to quit liquor; but in two months got a fatter job on 
the Wine and Spirit Merchant, where he set up the praises of the 
“ruby,” and saw it was necessary to his health. He soon gota weekly 
job on a moral reform paper, spent his time over copy against tlie 
tobacco habit, and determined to throw away his pipe; but he got a 
| fatter thing on the Zodacco Leaf, where he read every day of the charms 
| of the Virginia weed, to which he soon returned. From an allopathic 
| weekly, which led him to take calomel with his regular diet, he went 
to a homeopathic monthly, which taught him to never go beyond the 
millionth trituration of a speck. After a while Freemasonry was the 
thing, as he put in type an article on the thirty-ninth degree, and latterly 
he has been disposed in favor of civil service reform, as he tinkers up 
the leaded brevier of Mr. Ford’s Brooklyn Unzon. But, after all his 
experiences, here and there, Pop Rednose has become a thorough skep- 
tic and cynic, with a sneer for every new philosopher, and a firm faith 
only in printers’ “fat.” And this is not much of an exaggeration 
of the history of many typos, who pay their dues regularly into 
Union No. 6. 

They are apt to become case-hardened ere their hair is gray, and to 
lose their freshness while yet their salad days are unspent.—/rom Jo/n 


winton’s Paper. 








RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests, 
granted by the U.S. Patent Office during the month of February, 1855, 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 





IssuE OF FEBRUARY 3, 1885. 
311,735.—Printing-Press. G, P. Fenner, New London, Connecticut. 
IssuE OF FEBRUARY 10, 1885. 
11,976.—Printing-Machine. G. C. Gill, Brooklyn, N. 

& Co., New York, N. Y. 
312,022.-—Printing-Machine. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
312,217.—Printing-Press Receiving-Table. A. Overend, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor 
| to C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I. 
312,113.—Type-Writing Machine, G.C. Garrison, Bennett, Pa. 


3 Y., assignor to R. Hoe 


2 


| IssuE OF FEBRUARY 17, 1885. 
| 312,569.—Electrotype Plate and Holder. A. W. Marshall, Indianapolis, Ind., 
| assignor to American Press Association, Chicago, Ill. 
312,302.—Printer’s Rule. A. D. Stern, Chicago, III. 
312,389.—Printing-Machine. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
312,455.—Printing-Machine.— Rubber-Stamp, hand. 
ken; Ni. J. 
312,546.—Type-Writing Machine. J.C. Allen, Plainfield, N. J. 


R. Gaiger, West Hobo- 


IssuE OF FEBRUARY 24, 1885. 

J. N. O. Hankinson, Harrisburg, Pa. 
312,850.—Printer’s Quoin. W. Hendrickson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
312,769.—Printing-Machine, Chromatic. W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 
312,981.—Type-Writing Machine. M. C. Dodge, Charlotte, Mich, 


312,845.—Printer’s Quoin. 
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Bascock PRINTING Press Mra. Co’s 


Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolutions*Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring Presses. 
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easier access to forms ana 


Jurnishing better distribution than the old style. 
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BABCOCK “STANDARD” PRESSES. 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with | desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 
are P 1 4 isda several new aud. very important in- without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their “set.” Tue Ink 
increased capacity for speed, and embody : yee Fountain is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
provements, among them the following : | better distribution than the old style. These presses have Patent Positive SLIDE 

Notsecess GripPER Motion, with Perrect Recister. Arr VAtve, for re- | Motion and Patent Back-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started, | I the market. 

Tue Suterp, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD” PRESSES. 

etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. THe Piston can be adjusted | » i 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated. | No. 1, Size bed 19 X 24.eseeee $1,150.00 No.5, Size bed 29 X 42..0.4..$2,000. 
This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 2, ee 22 x 26.. » 32 x 46, 

evenness of wear in the Air-Spring. THe Rotter-BgarineG has the following 3, 25X31 1,600.00 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 4, 27 X 38..000- 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their “‘set.’” When No. 9, Size bed 38 x 56 


“ “ 


- 1,800.00 3 2,700. 


THE BABCOCK NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


DELIVERS THE SHEETS IN FRONT PRINTED SIDE UP. 


In bringing out a series of Two-Revolution Presses, the BABcocK PrintTING | bling the pressman to back up his press while the belt is on the loose pulley and with- 


Press MANUFACTURING Co. has sought to not only combine the best features known 
in other machines of this class, but also to add a number of valuable improvements 
which greatly increase the durability, usefulness and convenience of these Presses. 
In addition to the general features of the Babcock Drum Cylinders enumerated above, 
the Two-Revolution Presses deliver the sheet in front printed side up, without the 
use of either fly or swinging arms. ‘They also have the new dacking-up motion, ena- 


out the aid of either gears or friction—a most valuable improvement. ‘The mechanism 
for raising the cylinder is remarkably simple—an important fact when the tendency 
to wear and lost motion in the joints is considered, and also requiring less power to 
run, These Presses are made very heavy for speed, and in every respect thoroughly 
constructed, 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the price in the market. Size 
of bed 32 x 46 inches, will work a 6-column Quarto Newspaper without “‘ cramping.” 
It is simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It combines all the 
latest improvements for fast and good work, together with beauty in design and 


solidity in all its parts. With its other qualifications it is capable of a high rate of 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and almost noiselessly. It 
is adapted to all kinds of work, having Air-Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 
Price, $1,100. Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 


THE BABCOCK LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


This machine has no superior. It is very heavy, and has many improvements, making it a very easy press to handle. In Register, 
Speed, Distribution of Color and Water, Facility in making Changes, Stillness in Operation, it is ahead of all competitors. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS. 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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MARDER, LusE & Co. 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


—AND— 


ELECTROTYPERS, 
CHICAGO. 
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\ WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
\X Rayp, McNatty & Co., 


Nos. 148-152 Monroe Street, 






THE 









/ 48 Madison St., 


INDEXED MAPS AND GUIDES 
All Countries in the World! 


Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1B. WIGGING Y 


/ WEDDING CARDS, ° 








INLAND PRINTER. 
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SHELDON COLLINS’ 
SON & CO., 

PRINTING INKS, 


32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Engraver. 








SEALS, 
MONOGRAMS, 


CHICAGO. 
























DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. 


Merchants in all Requisites 
pertaining to the 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooksELLERS, STATIONERS, PUBLISHERS 
AND NEWSDEALERS, 





* Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, 


| a] a) Ma 
| GAYTON A. DOUGLASS, CHICAGO. 
| HENRY G. THOMPSON, Send for cannes) 















MANU FACTURERS OF 





| 71 & 73 Lake Street, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 














WALKER & BRESNAN, 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
NEw YorK CITY. y/ 











| 201- -§ Williams St., 





OLE AGENTS FOR—— 


| MITCHELL MITERING MACHINES. 
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CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


-Ambere’s Cabinet Letter Files. 


CHICAGO. 
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A INDUSTRIAL AND 


\\ w.H.H.sUDSON, 
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WM. H. RANNAKY;, 


MANUACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


Io AND 12 SEITZ BLOCK, 








Entrance, 33 Congress St. West. DETROIT, MICH. 











| Art-Science of Photography, 
| ; 
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COTTON 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Opening Dec. 1, 1884. 
Closing May 31, 1885. 


New Specimen Pages 
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O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, ELLACOTT & LYMAN, 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS. | , 
a PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case Brass Rule, Metal Borders, Leads, Slugs, Etc. 
Making, Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 7 ‘ 
SEND EROR TERE No. 16 Calhoun Place. . CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nos. 180 & 182 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. REAR oF 119 CLARK St. SENp FOR Prices. 








MANUFACTURERS 
—~, 


a "PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
~ - ee... AND VARNISHES, ae ; 


aa ° 
~~ Werarsarr, OF%* 





: atte Yrintare’ Wara _ 
Mie. HNO. Manhattan Printers’ Warehouse. 


-ERFORATING AND BOOKBINDING, | | 3 
PERFORATING Al NDING, | HENLEY & GOLDEN, 
DONE FOR THE TRADE. | PRESSES, TYPE & PRINTING MATERIAL, 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
J.S. McDonaLp & Co., 140-146 monnor st., CHICAGO. | 92 ANN AND §9 GOLD Sts., NEW YORK. 











> 
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“Knowledge ts of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it.” — Dr. JOHNSON. 


rn + r nam Th + hrv 
[THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
No Library numbering One Hundred Volumes 
should be without one. 
gt is handsomely bound in one volume, half morocco, quarto (634 x 8% inches), 
made of the best paper, and will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt 
of $2.50 by the publishers. Send for descriptive circular. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON 


140-146 Monroe St., Chicago. 4 


























egy INLAND PRINTER 
ss Booksellers’ Circular. i — HAS BEEN— 
Consists cf 16 pages. Illustrated. ENLARGED TO FIFTY-TWO PAGES 


(ie ax» Colonial Printer 4% Stationer 





Every Thursday. Three Dollars per Year. 
AND COVER. 





W=5. STON £2 fii, 


Nees Circus, - -  - LONDON, ENG. WZ XQ 


$1.50 PER YEAR. yy 75c. Six Montus. 





























GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 
FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 


AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


68 West Monrok St., CHICAGO. 


THE 


INLAND PRINTER 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 

‘ IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 
ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
Noveties, Scrap Pictures, FrincEp Goons, &c. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 
Liberal discount to Printers. 


Joun Ancus, Pres’t. Franz GInpDELE, Manager 
Cuas. W. GinpDELE, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 
FRANZ GINDELE PRINTING CO, 
Printing in all Modern Languages. 


4@5>Translations made by competent parties. 


FACILITIES FOR ALL KINDS OF WORK. 
140-146 MOoNnrROE St., CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 62. 





CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 
NE WSPA PER 
Printinc, Fotpinc & MaILinc 


Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


Newsparer WorK OF ALL KINDs A SPECIALTY. 


B@=> Give us a Call. -@a 


271 & 273 FRANKLIN STREET. 





E. P. DONNELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BooKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
158-160 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


In its Thirtieth Volume. 


Rounps’ ‘PRINTERS’ CABINET,” 
Published by 
5. 2. ROUNDS, Jr: & CO., 
186-188 FirrH Ave., CHICAGO. 


. The oldest Typographical Journal publishe:| 


Subscription Price, $2.00. 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER FOR 
EVANS & DARLING’S 
FINE LINE OF 
Wedding Stationery and Cabinets, 
FOLDERS AND PROGRAMMES, 
PLAIN, 

GoLp BEVEL-EDGED 


AND 
Society VISITING CARDS, 
Menus, Party INvITATIONS., ETc. 





BOSTON. EsTABLISHED 1830. NEW YORK. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
LirnoGrapuic Art PuBLISHERs, 
Works at Harrison Square, Mass. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 

Nos. 156 & 158 MONROE STREE?, 
CHICAGO. 

ROBERT J. LESTER, Manacer. 























CLAUDE D. MYERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ENVELOPES & FINE STATIONERY. 
BEVELED EDGE CARDS 


SPECIALTY: 


OF ALL SIZES. 


164 RANDOLPH StT., CHICAGO. 








W. B. CONKEY, 
BOOKBINDER. 
PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 AND 165 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





SNIDER & HOOLE, 


BooKBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 


152 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


tor & 103 WALNUT STREET, 


CINCINNATI, O. 








STANDARD NEWSPAPER 
UNION. 
“A NEW BROOM SWEEPS CLEAN.” 


Partly Printed Sheets equal in all respects to those ot 
any older house. 


For TeRMS AND SAMPLES WRITE TO 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER UNION, 


CHICAGO, ILL 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
(Established 1844), 

DO Arp ArT a ee ae en ' 
PATENT ¢ ROLLER # COMPOSITION 
IS SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Give it a trial, and you will never want any other. 
Rollers always ready for use; do not Harden, Shrink 
nor Crack, and seldom require washing. 

OuR PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK, 
all colors, in pound and half-pound cans. No Ink 
made that is equal to it. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, 


CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 
New Yorks 


Cc, FRANK LOUTREL, 
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SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 





BILL HEADS, 
LETTER HEADS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
PROGRAMMES, 


BOOKWORK, 
CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, 
MAGAZINES, 
SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 
For tHE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal 7s a sample of our work, 
ya a 
FRENCH LANE 


\ STRICTLY First-CLAss CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER. 








500 Sheets to Ream. 


Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


. $3.00 per Ream. 
‘ 


‘ 


Folio, 12 lb, Demy, 
o = Double Cap, ° 
4 “ eed 


Above prices are net. 


ROVE); «6 « d 2 
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CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Reltef Plate and Photo- 
Engravers, 
155 & 157 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


Every description of work in our line executed promptly, in the best 


manner, at moderate prices. 


For specimens of our work, we refer to THE ELECTROTYPE JOURNAL 


published by us, showing the 


LATEST and CHOICEST DESIGNS of CUTS, 
ORNAMENTS, BORDERS, Etc., 


WHICH HAVE A MARKET IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Estimates and information on work in our line cheerfully furnished 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


So 
NEW ENGLAND 


TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











243 Washington Street. 
wh 
NEW DESIGNS 


BEING CONSTANTLY ISSUED BY US. 








Holly Wood Type. 


Prouty Presses. = mre 
\ SPECIAL AGENTS { Boston Type Foundry. 


Central Type Foundry. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Type and brass kule, 
PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. 


‘TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- | 


stantly on hand, 
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Telit elite lines 


For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 


Material everywhere. 


SURE 


a 
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SANBORN'S = 
pooxspers, = | WT AQHINES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ 











SANBORN MACHINES CAN BE 
ame SEEN AT 
ON HAND. E Hse): WN | 182 Monroe St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE STOCK ALWAYS 








PRINTERS’ CUTTER. 


GRo. H. SANBORN & SONS, 
69 Beekman St., NAw YORK. 


Manufactory: Standard Machinery Co., Mystic River, Ct. 





J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, | cc PROUTY 99 


THE 
173 & 175 ADAMS STREET, 


CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Usep sy PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. | 


Fob Printing Presses. 


ro 
Q 
Zz 
< 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, ) 


WAWASA MILLS, FLAT 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
LG 
BUTLER MILLS, | and RULED 


ST. CHARLES MILLS, PAPERS. 


LEDGER MILLS, 
L. L. BROWNS LEDGER PAPERS. 


WORKMANSHIP. 
ONILVUAdO GNV AGVAU ONIAVW AO 
aSVa ‘ALITIAVUNd ‘daads YOd GATVNOANN 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS IN MATERIAL 





We also have a full line of 





Strength and Power without excessive bulk and weight. Simplicity of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods construction, perfect register, and beauty of design and finish. 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and Specimens of Printing, address 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER Tue PROUTY PRESS CO. 
made to order on short notice. 52 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


OF THE LATEST STYLES, 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 


THE Hon. Emery A. Storrs has been elected an honorary member 
of the Chicago Typographical Union. 


THE annual election for officers of Chicago Typographical Union 
will take place on Wednesday, March 25. 


WE are indebted to the Printer and Lithographer, of this city, for 
the cut embellishing the article from the Lithographische Rundschau, 
in the present issue. 


THE J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY reports a good demand for 
its envelopes, bond and parchment papers, card board and express paper; 
also that business is picking up. 


THERE is little, if any, change in the paper trade, though what there 
is seems to be for the better. While there is no rush, business is 
healthy, and the outlook for the future is encouraging. 


Mr. PALMER, of the firm of Palmer & Rey, type-founders, 405- 
407 Sansome street, San Francisco, who has been spending some time 
in the eastern cities, passed through Chicago, March 3, on his way to his 
western home. 


Mr. LinpsAy, manager of the Illinois Type Founding Company, has 
gone east for a season, at the advice of his physician. He is slowly 
recovering from his long siege of sickness, which his many friends will 
be glad to learn. 


Geo. B. TAyLor & Co., paper commission merchants, have removed 
to their new store, 180-186 Monroe street, recently occupied by the 
Butler Paper Company. THE INLAND PRINTER wishes the new firm 
success in its new field of business. 

Ir was feared there was going to be a dearth of candidates for the 
position of delegate to the International Typographical Union, but 
since the ‘snow blockade” has been raised we have received several 
announcements that several members are prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves on the altar of their ambition. 

WE have received the first number of Zhe American Skater, a 
weekly devoted, as its name implies, to roller and ice skating and rink 
sports. 
interesting sporting matters. 

Mr. BERGHOLTZ, a retired business man of this city, has published 
a volume containing the Lord’s Prayer in one hundred and eighty dif- 
ferent languages, ancient and modern. The characters of each language 
are employed in every instance, and Mr. B. was engaged in its prepara- 
tion for about four years. Its cost to him in money expended was 
$3,000. 

BusINEss CHANGE.—The firm of E. P. Donnell & Co., manufac- 
turers of bookbinders’ machinery, located at 158 and 160 Clark street, 
has been dissolved, having sold their entire interest to The E. P. Don- 
nell Manufacturing Company, who will continue the business at the 
same location, collect all outstanding accounts and assume all li«bilities 
of the old firm. 

“ THE PRINTER’S MEMORANDA” is the title of a valuable little work 
recently issued by the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co., of this city, com- 
piled by Mr. Thos. Price, a practical printer, now connected with that 
firm. It is a collection of items, recipes, and tables of interest to all con- 
nected with the printing business, and is as full of useful, practical in- 
formation as an egg is full of meat. 

Ranp, McNALiy & Co. have issued a volume entitled “The 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans,” 
a guide to the principal cities in the South, including St. Louis, Cairo, 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Mobile and New Orleans. The book will be 
found invaluable to tourists, as it contains full descriptions of all south- 
ern points of interest, accompanied by illustrations and a guide to the 
place described. 

THE PAPER TRADE.—The following amounts show the total of last 
year’s business in Chicago on each of the lines of goods directly inter- 
ested in the paper trade in this city: 7 «per, $18,000,000; paper stock, 
$4,500,000; books, $10,000,000; stationery, $5,000,000; wall paper, 
$2,750,000; making a grand total of $40,250,000. Hence the paper 
trade stands third in the line, dry goods being first, with $50,000,000, 





It is a neatly printed eight-page journal, filled chock-full of | 
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and groceries second, with $48,000,000. Of course, these figures rep- 


resent a jobbing trade, almost entirely in the lines mentioned, as very 
little manufacturing in either is done in this city. 


Mr. CuAs. A. MARVIN, for many years a member in good standing 
of Chicago Typographical Union, died of consumption, February 14, 
aged thirty-five years. He was highly esteemed by his associates for 
his amiable disposition, and his death causes profouad regret. 
buried by the union, in the Rose Hill lot, February 16. 


He was 


THE CHICAGO BRAss RULE Works have just removed to new and 
commodious quarters, 85 and 87 Fifth avenue, where, with increased 
facilities, their proprietors are prepared to promptly execute all orders in 
their line of business committed to their trust. As they are practical 
mechanics, and give their undivided attention to business, customers 


can always depend on the finish and quality of the material furnished. 


J. B. Huuinec, 48 Madison street, Chicago, an experienced proof- 
reader, has published a pamphlet treatise on “ Punctuation and Capi- 
talization,” specially designed for the use of type-writer operators. It 
lays down laws calculated to secure uniformity in proofreading, and 
would be of eminent service in country or small offices where a profes- 


’ 


sional proofreader is not employed. 

THE SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., of 303 and 305 Dearborn street, 
has just issued an attractive and neatly bound specimen book of 
printing inks, including the newest and most desirable colors and 
shades. It is claimed by this firm that it is the first specimen book ever 
issued independent of any manufacturer, and is also the first ever printed 
in the West. It exhibits the colors just as they are made, so that any 
printer may see at a glance both their working qualities and their 


relative shades. Copies sent on application. 


“MIND IN NATURE” is the name of a popular monthly of physical, 


| medical and scientific information, which has just made its appearance 
: 


in this city. 
manner, information regarding psychical questions, the relations of mind 


The object of its promoters is to furnish in a popular 


| to the body and their reciprocal action, with special reference to their 


medical bearings on disease and health, and to give the most striking 
and interesting facts and discoveries of science. Among its contributors 
are a number of the ablest writers in the Northwest. Published at 171 
Washington street. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS.—At a regular meeting of Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 3, of this city, held on Saturday evening, March 7, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, R, F. 
Sullivan; Vice-President, Martin Knowles; Financial Secretary, M. J. 
Kiley; Recording Secretary, John Leander; ‘Treasurer, Michael Curtis ; 
Executive Committee, H. Fitch, B. Nolan, Wm. Tate; Board of Direc- 
tors, F, Baumgartner, W. Casey, J. Henry, J. Hensky, C. Widerman ; 
Guardian, P. Ryan; Delegate to International Typographical Union, 
S. McNamara; Alternate, H. Rochon. 

On Wednesday evening, February 18, the Hon. Emery A. Storrs 
delivered a lecture at Central Music Hall, entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscences of 


| the Presidential Campaign of 1884,”’ the proceeds of which are to be 


devoted to the permanent improvement of the cemetery lots of the’ 
Chicago Typographical Union, in Rose Hill and Calvary cemeteries. 
The lecturer was introduced by A. C. Cameron, of the INLAND PRINTER, 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, and, notwithstanding the 
fact that the evening was one of the coldest and most inclement of the 


| season, eight hundred and twenty-three persons attentively listened to the 
| gifted speaker as he narrated the arduous and humorous experiences of 


About $400 over all expenses were 
realized by the union for the object in view, to which amount the various 
newspaper and job office proprietors of the city contributed generously, 
showing a kindly feeling to the union, and an appreciation of the object 


sought to be attained at the same time, which was highly gratifying. 


SoME radical changes will be inaugurated at once in the business 
The most important measure 
is for the greater security of the collections for dues, etc., made by the 
secretary-treasurer. At present the union is entirely dependent upon 


the integrity of its financial officer, the auditing committee having no 


| means of verifying the accuracy of the receipts for dues as booked by 


the secretary-treasurer. It is now proposed to institute a stamp system, 
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after the manner of collections for the government of its internal rev- 
enue. The engraving and printing of the union stamps will always be in 
the hands of the board of trustees, who will furnish them to the secretary- 
treasurer in such amounts as he may need. Beginning with May, 1885, 
that official, will, in place of the present monthly paper work- 
ing-card, have prepared a durable, double card, like the covers of 
a little book, each inside page containing six months of the ensuing year, 
with a blank space opposite the printed month for the insertion of the 
stamp. Thus one working-card will last a year, and must be presented 
to the secretary-treasurer when dues are paid, who will affix in stamps 
to the working-card an amount corresponding to the amount in ‘cash 
received for dues, and the stamps will be canceled by writing the date 
of issue on their face. By this plan it will be unnecessary for the audit- 
ing committee to examine the cash book of the secretary-treasurer- 
The committee will first ascertain from the trustees the amount in stamps 
latter officer will then be 
His 


accounts can be accurately audited in a few minutes’ time, and as often 


in the hands of that official, and the 
required to produce the stamps, or the cash for those used. 
as desired. It will be seen that there would have to be collusion 
between the secretary-treasurer and the board of trustees in order to 
defraud the union, and such collusion, though possible, is highly improb- 
able. ‘This plan for the security of the union receipts was presented to 
the union by Secretary-Treasurer Kastall in May, 1884; was investi- 
gated and reported favorably by the special committee appointed for 
the purpose, and was finally ordered into effect at the February meeting, 
1885. ‘The measure is Another 
change, presented by P. H. McLogan, is for the purpose of encour- 
It provides that each member 


business-like and commendable. 
aging attendance at union meetings. 
attending the regular meeting of the union shall receive a rebate of 
twenty-five cents in the amount of his monthly dues. The manner of 
carrying out this plan is to be determined by the executive officers of 
It is 


safe to presume that in future important measures will not be necessarily 


the union, and it will go into effect at the May meeting, 1885. 


delayed for months, for want of a constitutional quorum to act upon 


them. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Answer to B, A.—THE INLAND PRINTER is printed on dry paper. 

A “SKEPTIC,” writing from this city, inquires as to our source of 
information in stating that Prof. Bell is a native of Canada and Prof. 
Gray a native of England. 

Answer.—We made the statement on their own authority. 

A MILWAUKEE correspondent, under date of February 21, writes: 
Please inform me how to print black on tinfoil without the use of gloss 
black. 

Answer.—Take gum arabic and dissolve it in vinegar; let it stand 
until it gets a heavy paste, then mix in with ink as varnish. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Hutchinson, Kas., under date of March 2, 
asks if there is any type-foundry in this city making “and,” “the,” 
“is,” etc., cast together for newspaper use ? 

Answer.—Yes. Marder, Luse & Co. cast them to their bourgeois, 
No. 15 and brevier, No. 17. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler also cast logo- 
types on their agate, nonpareil and minion bodies. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Angola, Indiana, asks: What is necessary 
for a printer to become a member of a typographical union; does he 
need to reside in the city where the union is situated? Will you also 
give your opinion upon “ wetting down” for newspaper? Do the ma- 
jority of pressmen prefer dry or wet paper ? 

Answer.—1. Write to Mr. Mark Crawford, chief organizer of the 
International Typographical Union, in this city, and he will impart all 
needed information. 2. Dry. 

A SUBSCRIBER, writing from Correctionville, Iowa, inquires: Is 
there any way to get at the weight of the “platen” on the forms when 
the impression is on ? Taking a seven column paper with a fair impres- 
sion, on a Washington hand press, for a hundred-pound pull on the 
lever, what would be the weight of the impression on the form ? 

Answer.—The weight of the platen depends on the tension of the 


impression springs. 
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length of the springs and the diameter of the coils on the press referred 
to, we will give him the desired information. 


“Pp. J. B.” writes from Milwaukee, as follows: In regard to the 
question asked and not answered satisfactorily in your last issue about 
paper wrinkling on a poster, I give the following cause and remedies: 
It is caused by the end rules gathering the sheet and producing the 
wrinkles on the bottom. ‘The best remedy for this, that I know of, is to 
put several strips of hoop iron along the cylinder bands, and have them 
go in just far enough to clear the type, and tight against the tympan. 
Another remedy is to wet the paper. Will you please answer in your 
next issue if THE INLAND PRINTER is run on dry or dampened paper ? 

Answer.—Now, with all due deference to the opinion of our cor- 
respondent, we insist that the reply in our last issue was correct in every 
particular. No general, iron-clad rule for the removal of wrinkles can 
be laid down, because the remedy successfully applied in one instance 
will so¢ effect anything in another, so that everything depends on the 
judgment, the capacity and the resources of the pressman. In the case 
referred to, the sagging or wrinkle was caused because the distance be- 
tween the full display lines was at least eight inches, and the border 
prevented the necessary vent, so to speak, for the paper. Again, it is 
not necessary to wet the entire sheet, but it is beneficial to dampen the 
ends of the paper, as being exposed to the atmosphere they are dryer 
than the inside of the sheet, which in itself is a frequent cause of 
wrinkles. Furthermore, one of the most skillful pressmen in this city 
labored under the same impression that our correspondent evidently 
labors under, that a remedy successful in one instance would prove 
equally efficacious under all circumstances, but found innumerable in- 
stances subsequently that removed that false impression from his mind. 


STATE OF TRADE REPORTS. 

THE ILLINOIS Tyre FOUNDING CoMPANY report a decided improve 
ment since the snow embargo has been removed, and expect a good /av/e 
spring trade. 

Mr. Cus. B. Ross, manager for Farmer, Little & Co., states that 
the firm did an excellent business in January, which, however, was 
seriously interfered with by the recent storm. Orders for the past two 
weeks have been very encouraging. Collections have been fair, and a 
good, healthy trade is looked for. 

MR. STEPHEN HOE, western manager of R. Hoe & Co., finds trade 
gradually improving, and orders coming in from all parts of the West. 
The orders for a single week embraced four large Web presses, and 
seven lithographic presses, four of the latter going to London, England, 
also an order from Australia for two of their largest improved cylinders. 


Mr. Hoo .e, of Snider & Hoole, 152 Monroe street, considers the 
prospects excellent for a late spring trade. “I prove my faith by my 
said this gentleman, “by making contracts twelve months 
ahead. I don’t think there will be any boom, but I am satisfied that 


there will be a healthy, legitimate business done, and that is better than 


works,” 


a burst and a starve. Yes, we are on the upward grade.” 

Mr. MARDER, of Marder, Luse & Co., reports that the outlook has 
been steadily improving since the first of the year, and believes that a 
steady, healthy, legitimate expansion of business may be anticipated. 
Country printers, who have purchased comparatively little during the 
past six or nine months are now buying more freely, and though 
there are no indications of a “boom,” the prospects are encouraging. 


Mr. OsTRANDER, of the firm of Ostrander & Huke, has just re 
turned from a business trip to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, etc., and reports that the results therefrom far exceeded his 
expectations. He returned highly gratified with his success, and re- 
ports that the firm have orders ahead for several months to come. Also 
that the indications are good for a profitable spring and summer trade. 

Messrs. BARNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 115 and 117 Fifth avenue, 
report business picking up, but do not believe there is any prospect of a 
boom at present, and, in fact, prefer a steady improvement to a spas- 
modic rush. 
not look for a busy season before fall, because at present prices farmers 


“* My opinion,” said one of the firm, “is that we need 


If our correspondent will furnish us with the | do not seem inclined to sell, and will hold on till this year’s crop is 
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gathered, consequently our country customers will be more or less 
affected by this decision.” 

“SINCE the snow embargo has been raised, business has materially 
improved,” said Mr. Lee, of the Shniedewend & Lee Co., a few days 
ago, “and I think prospects are very encouraging. Orders are coming 
in freely, and I am satisfied that we shall do a healthy, steady business, 
which is really more desirable than a rush, with the inevitable reaction. 
Country buyers are becoming more numerous, and that is always a 
healthy sign.” 

Mr. A. T. H. BRowWER, western manager Campbell Printing Press 
& Manufacturing Co., reports business encouraging. He has recently 
filled an order for a lithographic press from the Wimbush Powell 
Printing and Lithographic Co., of Kansas City, which is the first power 
lithographic press put in by this enterprising firm. He has also sold 
two similar machines to an establishment which has been running 
several of their presses for some time. Indications are that business 


will grow better as the year grows older. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
A CO-OPERATIVE printing-office is soon to be established in Brooklyn. 
WEs?T VIRGINIA has only four dailies, one democratic and three 
republican. 
A PAPER recently started at Carbondale, Kansas, is named the Aston- 
isher and Paralyzer. 


THE Sedalia Zador Union, started a boycotting sheet, is to be con- 


tinued as a labor journal. 

THERE are fifty-three members in good standing in the Los An- 
seles Typographical Union. 

THE Detroit Lithographic Company has been incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $35,000. p 

Ir is said that it costs more to print a newspaper in Arkansas than 
in any other state in the Union. 

Ir is reported that another New York evening paper, to be called 
the Ze/egraph, is in process of incubation. 

THE morning paper printers of New York are discussing the neces- 
sity for reducing the hours of composition from seven to six. 

THORNTON V. McELRoy, the pioneer printer and publisher of 
Oregon, died February 3, at Olympia, of heart disease, aged 66 years. 

THE ex-delegates in New York, of the International Typographical 
Union, are arranging to give their old comrades a characteristic recep- 
tion in June. 

Messrs. A. B. FLemine & Co., the well known ink manufacturers, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, have been, awarded the gold medal for print- 
ing inks at the New Orleans International Exhibition. 

THE Daily Evening Argus, of Crawfordsville, Ind., printed a 
recent issue on wall paper, which, on account of the blockades of the 
Chicago trains by the storm, was the only available paper to be had. 

THE first assistant postmaster general has made a ruling that the 
practice of publishers mailing excessive numbers of sample copies at 
pound rates is contrary to the spirit of the law in respect to such mail 
matter. 

Cou. J. J. AYERS, state printer, of California, will be a candidate 
for the position now held by R. M. Daggett, as Minister to Hawaii, 
under President Cleveland’s administration. Colonel Ayers formerly 
published a newspaper at Honolulu. 

A DAILY journal is published on boasd the Cunard line of steam- 
ships, which carry a complete printing-office outfit. The bills of fare, 
as well as the programmes for the concerts and entertainments given on 
the voyage, are also printed on shipboard. 

VICKSBURG, Miss., Typographical Union has elected the following 
officers: President, Charles L. Bitterman; vice-president, W. L. 
Tucker ; financial and corresponding secretary, M. F. Battle ; treasurer, 
Richard L. Platt; sergeant-at-arms, W. J. Smith. 

Or the thirty-four thousand newspapers of the world, nearly thirty- 
two thousand are published in Europe and North America, leaving 
little over two thousand for all the rest of the world. South America 
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only issues sufficient to allow each of its inhabitants three newspapers 
a year—exhibiting the curious contrast in this, as in all else, between 
the great northern and southern continents. 

THE New York Typographical Union has determined that its mem- 
bers on morning papers shall work but five days per week. There is a 
strong minority pulling against it, but we think the resolution a 
good one under existing circumstances, when there are so many printers 
out of employment. 

THE State Journal Company, of Jefferson City, Mo., has contracted 
with the inspectors of the Missouri penitentiary for the labor of twenty- 
five convicts, for the purpose of carrying on a general publishing busi- 
ness. The same company are now doing book and jobwork and 
publishing the School Journa/ in the state prison. 

THE following statement shows the approximated cost of printing, 
and paper for same, and of blank books, binding, ruling, etc., for the 
executive and judicial departments of the government during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1884: Navy, $66,109.02; war, $153,983.94; 
interior, $360,598.25 ; treasury, $288,123.53; postoffice, $192,700.90; 
agriculture, $19,705.79; state, $10,508.61 ; justice, $7,871.89; supreme 
court of the United States, $24,360.48; supreme court District of Col- 
umbia, $996.98; court of claims, $7,996.36; library of congress, $11,- 
416.38; national board of health, $336.35; office of public printer, 
$6,541.23; showing a total of $1,151,249.71. 

FOREIGN. 

THE death is announced, in his forty-fifth year, of Mr. Albert 
Goupil, of the firm of Goupil & Co., Paris and London. 

THE available funds of the London Society of Compositors amounts 
to $70,000, which shows a net increase upon the year of $10,500. 

From a calculation recently made by one of the largest London 
publishers, it appears that only one book out of ten pays its expenses. 

A PIECE of land, with forty-five feet frontage to Queen street, has 
been purchased by the Brisbane Newspaper Company for the sum of 
$90,000. 

THE Australian Typographical Journal is a neatly printed monthly, 
devoted to the technical and professional interests of printers, published 
at Melbourne. 

Mr. PETER CorFits MOELLER, the inventor of the “calc sinter 
which have of late attracted the attention of the lithographic 


plates,” 
trade, died in Copenhagen, November 23, 1884. 

A TYPOGRAPHIC competition organized by M. Berthier, was held in 
Paris in the latter part of October. Two prizes, one of three hundred 
and one of one hundred and fifty francs, were offered. 

THE number of steam presses at work in Denmark is two hundred 
and fifty. As showing the literary activity of this little kingdom it is 
mentioned that about one thousand new publications (large and small) 
are published there annually. 

THE New Zealand Typographical Association has two hundred and 
seven members, an increase of thirty-four in the past half-year, with a 
credit balance of £139 7s. 1d. £48 19s. 4d. was paid for strike money, 
and £34 10s. for out-of-work allowances. 

THERE died on Christmas-day last, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the 
eightieth year of his age, Mr. Francis Donnison, inventor and maker of 
the **Northumbrian’’ Printing Machine, a machine which was well 
known and stood high in the estimation of the printing trade of the 
United Kingdom thirty years ago. 

As illustrating the rapid growth of some of the large London firms, 
it was stated at a recent festival gathering of the managers and clerks, 
associated with Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, that, exclusive of the staff, 

,240 hands, at a weekly cost of $20,750 are now employed by the 
company, as against 2,459 hands, receiving $15,000 in wages in 1877. 

THE oldest newspaper in the world is the Pekin /Journa/, which 
was founded in the year g11I. It only appeared regularly, however, 
after 1351. This ancient Chinese sheet has lately undergone a radical 
change, appearing now in three editions. The first is called Azug- 
Paon, or journal of the inhabitants, and is printed on yellow paper. 
This is the official paper of the Chinese Empire. The second edition is 
entitled China Paon, or journal of commerce. It also is printed on 
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| 
yellow paper, and is devoted to trade and commerce. The third issue, | 
Pitan Paon, or provincial journal, is issued on red paper, and publishes 


the most important matter that has appeared in the other editions. 


THERE is a law in England which makes it a criminal offense for 
any person to advertise a reward for property lost or stolen, where the 
advertisement states that no questions will be asked. The law is com- 
prehensive, for it punishes by a fine of fifty pounds not only the 
author of the advertisement, but the publisher also, and the printer who 
puts it in type. 

IT is officially stated that last year the British and Foreign Bible 
Society issued from its depots at home and abroad upward of 3,000,- 
ooo copies of the Scriptures. During the eighty years’ existence of the 
society it had printed and circulated 80,000,000 Bibles and Testaments, 
and 20,000,000 of separate portions of the Scriptures, printed in 261 
languages, at a cost of no less than £10,000,000 sterling. 

ITALY has hitherto done little in the manufacture of printing 
machines, France, Germany, and also Austria having up to the present 
time supplied Italian printers with them. But a good beginning appears 
to have now been made in the construction of high-class machinery, the 
firm of Rivara & Podesta, of Genoa, having built a rotary machine of 
their own design, which prints, folds, and cuts 12,000 copies per hour. 

THE daily papers of the City of Mexico, writes a correspondent, are 
all head and one pair of legs, which last belong to Senor Fusco, the 
sole news reporter of the Spanish-speaking press of the metropolis. 
The Ziwo Republics, the English daily of Mexico, has a staff of reporters, 
and the /zzancier, the weekly English paper, is diligent in gathering 
its peculiar class of news; but what can be expected of papers that go 
to press at 4 P. M., and are delivered next morning ? 

THE last number of Zhe Modern Printer, issued in London, Eng- 
land, is a marvel of typographic neatness, and its specimens for com- 
petition show what immense strides English job printers have recently 
made in the “art preservative.” Their designs, as a rule, are original 
and worthy of commendation, but there seems to be a slovenliness 
about their execution, especially at the “ miters,” and joints, out of 
keeping with their general excellence. ‘his journal has entered on its 
second volume, and if its prosperity is commensurate with its deserts, 
its success is assured. 

PARIS, with a population of 2,000,000, has 1,533 periodicals, with 
an annual circulation of 1,100,000,000 copies. New York and Brook- 
lyn, with about 1,500,000 inhabitants, produce 537 periodicals, having 
an annual circulation of 516,000,000 copies. Berlin has 536, Vienna 
482, Madrid 253, Brussels 233, Rome 213, St. Petersburg (700,000 
inhabitants) 183, and Moscow (600,000 inhabitants) 57 periodicals. 
London, with a population of over 4,000,000, has, in round 
numbers, 2,000 periodicals, with an estimated annual circulation of 
1,017,000,000 copies. 

THE newspaper compositors at Cork recently obtained an increase 
of wages under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Consequent on the 
earlier arrival in that city of the Dublin papers, some alterations in the 
time of bringing out the editions of the principal daily paper necessi- 
tated extra hands being put on the day staff. The regular day hands, 
deprived of the chance of earning extra money, petitioned for an in- 
crease of 3s. 6d. as compensation, a request which the proprietors 
granted, so that day work in Cork is now paid for at the same rate as in 
London—36s. per week. 

THE paper trade of Canada, according to the Paper World, repre- 
sents a total invested capital of $6,200,000, distributed as follows :— 
Ontario, $1,365,000; Quebec, $1,560,000; Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia collectively, $175,000, making a grand total of $3,- 
100,000. The working capital, raw material, and stock on hand, 
$1,550,000, and stocks held in warehouses, carrying the products of the 
mills, $1,550,000. The Canadians have made a great advance both in 


paper-making and consumption of paper in the last ten years. A great | 
| has been adopted by the Glenns Falls (N. Y.) paper mill, which will 


many mills have been built during the past five years. 

Jabez FRANCIS, a French printer, has invented a new method of 
music printing. He sets up the staves in brass rules and prints them 
first; next, by means of special music type of his own, he sets up the 
musical notes, rests, bars, and other signs. These are all set to a gauge, | 
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| time to print playing cards, 


| land, at the Caxton Exhibition in 1877, and at Paris in 1878. 








and the form is printed off on the sheets already bearing the staves, the 
only requisite being accurate register. By the Francis system, music 
may be printed in several keys from the same form, all that is required 
to accomplish this being the removal of one or more leads from the top 
of the page to the bottom, or from the bottom to the top. The inventor 
claims that his type costs fifty per cent less than ordinary music type, 


takes one-fourth the time to set up, and wears twice as long. 


SCHMIERS, WERNER & STEIN, a Leipsic firm of printing-press 
builders, have completed a five-color printing-press with flat form. 
One with curved forms (turtles) or plates has been in use for some 
It was constructed by Koenig & Bauer. 
The new five-color Leipsic press is on the principle of the English two- 
color presses, exhibited by Newsum, Wood & Dyson, of Leeds, Eng- 
The 


plates are screwed on flat surfaced segments of a very large cylinder, 


| the intervening rounded parts serving as ink-tables for distribution; the 
| skipping of the rollers over those parts which are not to be touched is 
| effected in the same way as in the Newsum machine, and the printing 
| cylinder is in a similar position. 


Mr. BENJAMIN Scott, F. R. A. S., Chamberlain, of London, Eng- 
land, in a cross suit between master and apprentice, recently rendered 
the following decision: ‘It is contended by the apprentices that the 
practice of the great majority of the houses in the trade, both society 
and non-society houses, is, now, to work fifty-four hours only ; that this 
has modified the custom of the trade in London, and that apprentices 
are accordingly entitled to share in the benefits arising to them from the 
reduced hours of work, both as regards opportunity for self improve- 
ment and recreation, as well as of charge for overtime when they are 
kept beyond ordinary hours. After very careful consideration, I am 
bound to decide that it has been conclusively proved that the present 
custom of the trade is to work fifty-four hours only, as ordinary work.” 

THE following foreign journalists died during the year 1884: Mr. 
T. Chenery, editor of the Zimes; Mr. Craig, editor of Bradshaw's 
Guide; Mr. Bacon, editor of the Morwich Mercury ; Mr. W. B. Jer- 
rold, editor of Zloyd’s Newspaper ; Mr. John Byrne, father of the re- 
porters in the House of Commons; Mr. W. Collet, sporting writer ; 
Mr. H. R. Forster, of the Morning Post; Mr. W. Paul, editor of the 
Railway Times; Mr. P. M. Whitty, formerly of the Aforning Adver- 
tiser ; Mr. J. H. Collins, the “ Old Towler” of Be/?’s Life; Mr. Hat- 
ton, of the Gospel Standard ; Mr. G. F. Pardon, assistant editor of the 
Printers’ Register; Mr. T. W. Reid; Mr. J. H. Thompson, of the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle; Mr. Charles Reade; Mr. H. Harris, 
“ Meteor” of the Daily News; Mr. W. Harrison, manager of the 
Liverpool Mercury ; Mr. Jas. Mitchell, of the Aberdeen Press; Mr. J. 
L. Annan, of the Manchester Guardian; Rev. W. Leask, of the 
Christian Weekly News ; Mr. J. H. Cooper, of the Edinburgh Adver- 
tiser; and Mr. Charles Ross, chief Parliamentary reporter of the 


Times. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE Phonetic Journal, published in Bath, England, by Mr. Pitman, 
the inventor of phonography, has just entered upon its forty-fourth 
volume. Its circulation is 20,000 weekly. 

Boston postoffice authorities have had in operation a machine for 
canceling and postmarking letters. In a recent trial, letters were put 
through the machine at the rate of 100 per minute. 

GEORGE Rosqulist, the machinist of the New York Svzz, has in- 
vented an electrical apparatus by which newspapers can readily be 
counted and registered as fast as they leave the press. 

A Paper-FoLpING MACHINE is the latest invention by J. C. Knee- 
land, Northampton, Mass. It is especially intended for folding writing 
papers, and its capacity is said to be 300 reams per day. 

THE Pond sawdust process, to which we have previously referred, 


immediately put in the necessary machinery for the purpose. 

IN order to render glue insoluble to water, even hot water, it is 
only necessary when dissolving the glue for use to add a little potas- 
sium bichromate to the water, and to expose the glued part to light. 








The proportion of potassium bichromate will vary with circumstances ; 
but for most purposes about one-fiftieth of the amount of glue used will 
suffice. In other words, glue containing potassium bichromate, when 
exposed to the light, becomes insoluble. 

DIRTY BENZINE can be cleaned with sulphuric acid, by using to 
sixty pounds benzine, one pound acid. The acid is added to the ben- 
zine; the fluids are well mixed and left to stand, when the acid will 
settle on the bottom and carry all the impurities along. If the benzine 
is very dirty the operation may be repeated with a smaller quantity of 
acid, or a little more may be used at the beginning. 

WHEN Mr. Adolph Sutro, of this city, was in Europe a short time 
avo, he gathered together a library of over 50,000 volumes and manu- 
scripts, valuable mainly for their rarity and age. 

The collection contains some of the first issues 
of the Gutenberg press. The library arrived 
in this city recently on the French steamer 
Bordeaux. The collection will be put on exhi- 
bition for a short time at 107 Sansome street, 
in order to gratify the curiosity of the book- 
Before this, however, there will be 
an exhibition to members of the press.—Pa- 


worms. 


cific Printer. 

HIDEs FOR LiTHo. TyMpANs.—Tympan 
leather is largely used by litho-printers. The 
hides are sometimes dressed whole, being 
usually dressing hides set apart for that pur- 
pose; shaved hides may be used if they run 
The hides should average from twenty- 
A writer in 


stout. 
five to thirty-five pounds each. 
a leather trade journal says, that in practice, 
he has found it is the best way to cut the bel- 
lies off in the rough state, that is to say, before 
they are soaked down. Great care must be 
taken in selecting the hides for tympans, as 
they must be quite free from flaws or cuts on 
either side. It is better to select good grown 
hides, as this gives the advantage of cutting 
large-sized tympans, and the veins are easily 
got out without reducing the substance of the 
leather. From a well grown hide, tympans 
can be cut close up to the necks when the hides 
are dressed whole, that is, the bellies on, there 
is not the possibility of getting the stretch out, 
which is very necessary. 

To prevent alterations in ‘writing, the fol- 
lowing process of preparing paper has been 
recommended: Add to the sizing five per cent 
of cyanide of potassium and sulphide of anti- 
mony, and run the sized paper through a thin 
solution of sulphate of manganese or copper. 
Any writing on this paper with ink made from 
nut-gall and sulphate of iron can neither be 
removed with acids nor erased mechanically. 
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IMPROVED BLACK-LEADING MACHINE. 


The accompanying illustration represents an improved black-leading 
machine, devised by Mr. E. A. Blake, western manager of the well 
known house of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, 198 Clark street, Chicago. 
This machine does its work perfectly and noiselessly, the bed being 
operated by a new device, the motion fositive, and so simple that it 
cannot get out of order. The trouble with the ordinary black-leading 
machines hitherto devised is the irregularity of the bed, owing to its 
being run with belts or screw power, which causes the black lead, or 
plumbago, to he unevenly distributed, the irregular motion of the bed 
making it impossible to do its work properly. The new device in this 
machine for operating the bed overcomes all this, and, together with 








Any acids will change immediately the writing 

from black to blue or red. Any erasure will 

remove the layer of color, and the white ground of the paper will be 
exposed, since the color of the size is only fixed to the outside of the 
paper without penetrating it—Papermakers’ Circular. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGED BOON. 


The advantages of stereotyped plates to the country newspaper pub- 
lisher have long been recognized, enabling him, as they do, to lay before 
his readers the /atest and freshest news from all parts of the world, an 
undertaking entirely beyond his own individual resources and enter- 


prise. The Kellogg Newspaper Co., of this city, are now furnishing 
eleven different sized columns, full length, ranging from 1334 inches to 
2534 inches—thus saving all cutting and adjusting. A word to the 


Wise is sufficient. 





| use. 


| found in many of the leading foundries in the country. 


the fact that the brush is made of the best selected badger hair, war- 
rants the manufacturers in claiming for it superiority over all others in 
It is made of the very best material the market affords, and is 
put together in the most skillful manner, These machines can be 
In every case 
where they have been introduced they have given the best satisfaction. 
For further information address the manufacturers, as above. 


A NATURAL ink is found at the bottom of a copper mine at the foot 
of the Kennesaw Mountain, in Cobb County, Ga. 
liquid of a deep wine.color, and when a few drops of nut-gall are 
added, it turns jet black, and at once becomes ink of the best quality. 
The records of the county have for years been kept in this natural ink, 
which neither freezes, fades, or corrodes. 


It is a peculiar 





THE 


DIRR’S COMBINED SIDE-STICK AND QUOINS. 

The accompanying cuts represent new and instantaneous lockups, 
which are both simple and effective, and which only require an introduc- 
tion and trial to bring them into general use. In larger newspaper 
offices especially, where time is an object, they 
will be found indispensable. It is a strange 
fact, that while improvements have been made 
in almost every branch of the printing busi- 
ness, the system of locking up galleys for tak- 
ing proofs may truthfully be said to remain the 
same as in the days of Gutenberg. A glance 
will 


” 


at the ‘combined side-stick and quoins 
suffice to show their advantages over the slow 
and clumsy method in vogue. As stated they 
are simplicity itself; cannot get out of order; 
cause no damage to the galley by swelling, as 
wooden quoins and side-sticks too often do, 
and are istantaneous in their operation. 
They are made of steel, brass, or malleable 








iron to any length or width desired, and will 
last a life time with proper care. All side- 
sticks are accurately planed, and quoins fur- 
nished to any gauge or width. 

For the forms of regular publications, such 
as newspapers, etc., this side-stick is used to 
great advantage. By using a quoin just the 
necessary size to fit the lockage space in the 





chase, the usual trouble and delay of handling a 
large number of pieces and fitting quoins is en- 
For general use, or where the 


tirely obviated. 
lockage requires more “spread” than the quoins afford, the insertion 


of a piece of furniture or nonpareil or pica reglet the length of the side- 
stick will instantly justify all quoins alike, and give the desired pressure 


to the former. Address C. A. Dirr, Room 5, 51 and 53 La Salle 


street. 
The following testimonials speak for themselves : 
OFFICE OF THE CHICAGO EF ING JOURNAL, 
Cuicaco, IL, June 12, 1884. 
Dirr’s combined side-stick and quoins have been in use in the Jourzal office for 
several months, and have proved entirely satisfactory. Less help is now required at 
the emptying galley, and the saving of time by their use when closing up is of great 


value to us. «I have found no objection to them, 
W. A. Hurcuinson, Foreman. 


OFFICE OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

C. A. Dirr, Esq.: CuicaGo, January 20, 1885. 
Dear S1r,—We have had your combined side-stick and quoins in use in the 
Tribune office for some time and we find that it has the merits claimed for it. Our 
experience is that its use economizes time, besides being cheaper in the end than the 


old method. I cheerfully recommend it. 


T. E. Suciivan, Foreman, 


OFFICE OF THE CuIcAGo Dairy News, 
C. A. Dirr: Cuicaco, January 17, 1885. 
Dear S1r,— Your galley side-sticks have been in use in this office for over tour 
months, and the dispatch with which galleys are locked up, and the convenience and 
economy of time by their use has proved of great value. They are well worth their 
Respectfully, 


cost, and I do not hesitate to recommend them. 
A. B. Apair, Foreman. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Akron,.—State of trade, good; prospects, very encouraging ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 Cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $16. Business has been good all winter, and just now we are rushing. 
Our advice to printers is, don’t come altogether, but we can accommodate a few. 

Austin.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$20. 
Boston.—State of trade, bad; prospects, bad; composition on morning papers, 
4o to 45 cents; evening, 30 to 39 cents; bookwork, 38 cents or $15 per week; job 
printers, per week, $15 and upward, Keep away for the present. 

Brooklyn.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging ; composi- 
tion on evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 38 cents ; job printers, per week, $17. 
Avoid Brooklyn. 

Chicago.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, discouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, 
per week, $18. Our advice to printers seeking employment is to remain with friends 
and relatives. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


Cincinnati.—State of trade, exceedingly bad; prospects, bad; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, pe: 
week, $18. There is trouble with the Standard and Guide Publishing Company, 
which is trying to reduce wages. Reductions also asked by all daily papers, but 
refused. Give Cincinnati a wide berth. 

Columbus.—State of trade, still dull; prospects, slightly better; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 3314 cents; bookwork, 33% and 35 cents; jot 
printers, per week, $14. We are still vigorously boycotting the Zzmes. Let printers 
stay where they are until the weather gets warmer. 

Dayton.—State of trade, fair; prospects, improving for the spring; compositio: 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 and 35 cents; jol 
printers, per week, $15. We have enough of printers here to supply the demand. 

Des Moines.—State of trade, quite poor; prospects, not flattering; composi 
tion on morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 20 and 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents 
job printers, per week, $12 to $15. State Leader still on the outside. Printers, stay 
away. 

Dubuque.-—State of trade, not very good; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 26% cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $14. ‘There are too many subs in town already. 

Evansville.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, better; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $12.60. Evansville is overrun with subs. 

Grand Rapids.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on morn 
ing papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $13. Plenty men 
now here to do all the work required. 

Joliet.—State of trade, moderate ; prospe ts, somewhat encouraging ; composi 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents; job 
printers, per week, $12 to $15. Jobwork is beginning to be brisk, and after Marc! 
there are good prospects, but not before, so would not advise printers to stop off at 
Joliet at present. 

Kansas City.—State of trade, bad ; prospects, very bad; composition on morn 
ing papers, 3714 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
Non-union printers have organized under the name of the ‘‘ Printers’ 
Keep away, fellow craftsmen, as Kansas City is overrun 


week, $15. 
Protective Fraternity.” 
already. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, fair; prospects, gloomy ; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per weck, 
feo. Advice same as in my last; there is trouble here, and printers should keep 
away. 

Lowell.—State of trade, not very good ; prospects, not encouraging ; compo 
sition on morning papers, 28 cents; evening, 21 and 22 cents; bookwork, 25 cents 
job printers, per week, $9 to $12. ‘There is not enough of work in this place at pres 
ent for resident printers. 

Memphis.—State of trade, moderate ; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week 
$18. The city is overrun with printers, so a word to the wise is sufficient. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, dull ; prospects, that it must be better ; compo 
sition on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; jo!) 
printers, per week, $14. The strike on the Evening Wisconsin remains unsettled 
Our advice is, go elsewhere, or to Madison (one and the same). 

Mobile.—State of trade, middling ; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per weck, 
feo. Keep away. 

New Haven.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy ; 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, pe: 
The strike still continues on the AMforning News. Stay away from her: 


composition on 


week, $15. 
Some comps are pressing bricks, 

Omaha.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 33 and 34 cents; evening, 30 and 31 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; jo! 
printers, per week, $15. There are plenty of printers here at present. 

Ottumwa.—Srate of trade, fair ; prospects, still good ; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents; evening, $10.50 per week; bookwork, $2 per day; job printers, 
per week, $12 to ~14. There are several subs here now, and not much show fo: 
any work, 

Philadelphia.—State of trade, medium ; prospects, rather bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 38 and 4o cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. The Press has reduced its size since last report. Ther 
are plenty of men here already to do all the work. 

Pittsburgh.—State of trade, encouraging; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15. Printers are advised to keep away from this city for at least another 
month, 

Portland, Or.—State of trade, a little improvement over January ; prospects, 
not very encouraging ; composition on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; 
bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. Last month I reported the publishers 
The union denied it; the publishers 


requested a reduction of twenty per cent. 
Portland is generally 


have refused to cut, and the rates remain the same as before. 
well supplied with printers, but when business is good, no place is more fruitful fo: 
labor. 

Richmond.—State of trade, dull—very dull; prospects, unfavorable; composi 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 4o cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job prin 
ters, per week, $16. Keep away from here, as work is very dull in the book offices. 
Subs are plenty and subbing is scarce, 
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Rochester.—State of trade, still dull; prospects, not very cheering ; composi- 

tion on morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 30 cents; ‘‘ad’”’ and ‘‘commercial’”’ 

ses, per week, $17.25 to $20; bookwork, 30 and 33 cents ; jub printers, per week, 
1, and upward. Stay away for the present, 

San Antonio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
apers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week 
12 to $25. There is only one rat shop in the city, and the union is to boycott that 

on The exposition brought too many pr‘nters south. 

Springfield, I1l.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 33%4 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 

er week, $15. Printers are coming and going continually, There is no work in the 
ity, and the state printing is light compared with former years. ‘There are two un- 
fiir offices here, and no prospects of an adjustment. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—State of trade, slack ; prospects, not flattering ; composition 
on morning papers, 32 cents; evening, 271% cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. A boycotting movement against the Evening News is in progress 
o compel payment of union scale. No room for more printers at present. 

St. Paul.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. The difficulty with the G/ode has been adjusted, and that office is now run on 
union principles. ‘There are very few printers out of employment here. 

Syracuse.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, $13 per week; job printers, per 
week, $13 to $15. At the last regular meeting of the Union, John H. Costello and 
Join R. Walkup were elected delegates to the International Typographical Union, 
At present there is an abundance of printers in town. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $12. Both evening papers are working below the scale. There is not suffi- 
cient employment for those now here. 

Toronto.—State of trade, dull; prospects, very discouaging ; composition on 
morning papers, 36 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, 
per week, $11. ‘There is no change in the AZaz/ office. Printers need not come here 
as all the offices are discharging hands. 

Trenton.—State of trade, moderate; prospects, same; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. No difficulty, but printers are advised to stay away. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. Visiting printers would be sure of two or three nights’ work. 
lwo morning and one evening paper will furnish the subs with the work. 

Wilmington, Del.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy ; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 20 to 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to 
gre. The trouble with the Morning News continues, Printers seeking employ- 
ment should give us plenty of sea way. 





\ ANTED—Printer in every town to sell an article needed in 
every printing-office. Address C. A. DIRR, Room 5, No. 51, La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


FIRST-CLASS BOOK AND JOB PRESSMAN desires situa- 
Pe tion as foreman of pressroom. No objection to going out of Chicago. First- 
class recommends as to ability, sobriety, etc. For further particulars, address 
JOS. C. REYNOLDS, care INLAND PRINTER. 








BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 
tAsystem of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Every ambitious printer should 
own the book, and qualify himself for reperting in a few hours, Mailed for 25 cents. 
Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, Chicago, Ill. 


UGGESTIONS IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZA- 
TION. This little work is by a practical printer and writer, and is the only 
comprehensive treatise published. Every printer will find its contents of great 
value. Mailed for 25 cents. Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


fFrh, PRESSES, 


AnpD Printers’ Toots or ALL KINDs. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, AND AT PRICES 
TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


Send for Specimens and Special Prices. CHAS. WELLS, Treas. 


201 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 


OFFICE OF ‘‘ PRINTERS’ CABINET.” ‘* PEERLESS’ ROLLER COMPOSITION 


S. P. ROUNDS, Jr. & CO., 


PRINTERS’ 


Furnishing Warehouse, 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING, 


Nos. 186 and 188 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


BGS” Roller Composition, either in Bulk or Rollers cast to suit press. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


S. P. ROUNDS, JR. A. WAGENER, 





Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro. N. Frienp, Vice-Pres't. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 
153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Afills. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


TYPE AND BORDERS, 





Presses and Materials, 


WOOD TYPE, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD AND OTHER ENGRAVERS’ MATERIALS 
AND WOODS. 


PRINTERS’ “STRONG SLAT”’ CASES. 
(TRADE MARK.) 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Factory: Paterson, N. J. N.B.—Macuinists’ PAtTrern Letrers, 





_ === SUPRRIOR 


FRINELTIVG INES, 


MADE BY 


THe ULtMann & Puitreotr Merc. Co. 
Nos. 56 and 58 Merwin, Corner of West Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


For SALE BY 
GUSTAV HINSTORFF, 48 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER CO., 420 West Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Third Ave. and Market St., Louisville, Ky. 
H. B. PARKER, Cass and Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., 128 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 
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Paper. 
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208 & 210 ‘ PM anette . 


Pp Randolph Street, bf 4 : = 
Chicago. 


k Manufacturers and Dealers mm all 
kinds of 
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WALA SCO & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, N. f. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLL-FEED PERFECTING MACHINE, 


LITHOGRAPHIC, STOP-CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLUTION, THREE-REVOLUTION 
AND SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER 


_ | PRINTING MAGHINES. 





Also Parser Fotpers, combined with Printing Machines or — Paper 
DampPENING Macuines, STerREoTYPE Macuinery, Etc. 





Our Machines will embody many new and useful improvements, will be constructed of the best materials, in a 
superior manner, with a view to greater simplicity, efficiency and durability; in all respects we are 


determined to reach the highest standards of qualities and the minimum in prices. 








NOTE,—Plainfield is 40 minutes ride from New York, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Depot foot of Liberty St., New York. 
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FULL LINES OF BLACK AND 


RADNER A f COLORED 
yz a, Printing & Lithographic 
SMITH & CO., yim.’ 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in I N K S 


BOOK, WRITING, RMA 
P APE R PASTE COLORS. 
NEWS, WRAPPING, me 


SOLEINgR 
JLE IMpoRTER The largest and most complete assort- 
INTHE ue ; , 
FOR Wuitep SiATES) ment in the country. 
OI MAIDENLANE 


PRIN TER S " Bronze Powders 
ay for Printing 


aND PUBLISHERS. — #8 Sw mscr 


KEEPS THE INK FREE FROM 
. HA i SKIN AND DUST UNTIL 
Send for Samples and Prices of Our Celebrated aA USED UP. 


6¢ > L I M A 4 iad B ‘, O - T I N G ‘ i ! Price List and Specimens sent on 





application. 





BRADNER SmitH & Co, : Sigmund Ullman 


51 MAIDEN LANE, 


I o\\ 
PAPER MAKERS, Cutcaco, In. ee lie i NEW YORK. 


With 


Send for our 1885 Catalogue. is tae 
We E. H. WIMPFHEIMER, 











Tallelteltalite 





Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 
facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 
and many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 





For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 


Material everywhere. 
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R. Hoe & Co. 


POWER 
[uclined 

Plane 
Shaving 

Machine. 


NV al aia as ; 
x) sania ie 











This is the most con- 
venient and accurate 
machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
making ready after 
plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


k. Hoe & Co. 
Routing 


Machine. 








This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power is communicated ~ & 
to the upright shaft and thence by —@ 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. ; 
A spring rest prevents the tool * 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 


R. HOE & CO., 504 Grand Street, N.Y. 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR ST., LONDON, FE. C., ENGLAND. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 


TO GET AT. 
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UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


HIGHEST SPEED. 


CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 





UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. 
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Every TooTrH on CampsBELL Two-REVOLUTION Press Bep Rack Is A SEPARATE STEEL PIN. 
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PERFECT REGISTER. 





